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THE FUTURE TASKS 
OF THE LUTHERAN WORLD FEDERATION 


By Aspet Ross WENtTz 


Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, U.S. A. 


Events move so swiftly these days that one cannot make accurate 
predictions with reference to the long future. We must distinguish 
therefore between the future tasks of the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion as they appear to us now and the future tasks as they may 
actually develop in the course of the years to come. Church his- 
tory in general and Lutheran history in particular teach us that 
such Christian organizations in the course of the years often refine 
their purposes and expand their objectives so that in the end they 
undertake tasks which at the beginning of their history could 
scarcely have been imagined by their founders. The Lutheran 
World Federation is the continuation of the Lutheran World 
Convention which began at Eisenach in 1923, but it goes far 
beyond the plans and hopes of those who founded the Conven- 
tion. In the Lutheran World Federation there is a clear-cut con- 
stitution, but it is flexible. The statement of purposes is broad, 
and no man can possibly foresee today what tasks might someday 
be undertaken by the organization that began at Lund in 1947. 

In this essay we limit ourselves to the future tasks of the 
Federation as they appear in the immediate present. They fall 
into four classes. First, it is the task of the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration to complete its organization; second, to direct its ongoing 
life; third, to define its relationship with the other international 
denominations and with the so-called ecumenical movement; and, 
fourth, to cultivate certain intangibles. It 1s possible to make con- 
crete observations about each of these tasks. 
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I 


The Lutheran World Federation must do several things to 
complete its organization. Lund was both an event and the begin- _ 


ning of a process. The organization as projected in the constitu- 


tion is by no means completed. First of all, there must be a clearer | 
definition of membership in the Federation. The constitution | 
declares that the Federation shall be “a free association of Lu- 
theran churches.” It is easier to define free association than to | 


define a Lutheran church. 


When is a church a church, and when is it only a colonial | 


outpost of another church? When is it a mission, engaged in the 
unfinished process of becoming a church? When is it only a part 
of the “church of the diaspora”? How large must an independent 
eroup of Christians be in order to qualify as a separate member 
of the Federation? When is it simply a part of an ecclesiastical 
composite which is not a church but a federation of churches? 
When is it a member of some benevolent or ecclesiastical organ- 


ization that makes it more or less than a church? There are some | 


instances in which Lutheran groups will find it necessary to dis- 
engage themselves from entangling organizations and manifest 
complete autonomy as Lutheran churches before they become 
members of the Lutheran World Federation. This does not 
exclude association with non-Lutheran churches but does mean 
complete organizational sovereignty on the part of the Lutheran 
churches that are members of the Federation. 


And when is a Lutheran church a Lutheran church? When 
a church claims for itself alone the right to be called Lutheran, | 
when it is so hyper-Lutheran that it makes extrascriptural and | 
superconfessional demands in the name of “true Lutheranism,” | 


it thereby denies that it can belong to a Lutheran world organ- 


ization and foster association with other churches which also claim 


to be “truly Lutheran” but differ in nonscriptural and nonconfes- 

sional issues. On the other hand, a church may be sub-Lutheran, 

in theory or in practice, so that it is indifferent toward Scriptures 

and Confession and inclines more to non-Lutheran organizations 
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than to other Lutherans, and thereby indicates that it would not 
be entirely happy in the Lutheran World Federation. In both 
these directions it is the so-called “minority churches” particularly 
that present a task of organization for the Federation. 

In defining membership in the Lutheran World Federation 
there is also the problem of the so-called “younger churches.” 
These are the mission churches that have become autonomous. 
Three qualities make a church independent and separate from 
mother churches. They must be self-governing, self-supporting, 
and self-propagating. But just where in the course of its young 
life does a church on the “mission field” conclude the process of 
attaining these three qualities? That is another aspect of the task 
of organization that confronts the Federation. It may well be 
that a clear definition of membership in the Federation will hasten 
the process of developing Lutheran missions into autonomous 
Lutheran churches. 

Another step in completing the organization of World Lu- 
theranism is to form National Committees. The functions of the 
Federation are exercised through four kinds of suborganization: 
the Assembly, the Executive Committee, National Committees, 


and Special Commissions. The first Assembly met at Lund, and 
itis planned to hold the second Assembly in 1952. The Executive 


Committee was chosen by the Lund Assembly and will serve 


until the next Assembly meets. The next step is to carry out the 
provision of the constitution, that “the member churches in each 
country shall select a group of persons who, together with the 
-member or members of the Executive Committee in that country, 
shall constitute a National Committee for the Lutheran World 


Federation.” It is the responsibility of the Executive Committee 


_ to supervise the appointment of these National Committees in the 
several countries and to receive annual reports from them. 


At least twenty-five different nations are represented by the 


churches that are members of the Federation. This means that one 
_ of the immediate tasks of the Federation is to see to it that at least 
twenty-five National Committees are set up. In some countries 
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this is fairly simple because there are already in existence national 
organizations that are adapted to this purpose and willing to serve 
in this way. For example, in the United States it was comparatively 
easy to make the transition from “The American Section of the 
Lutheran World Convention” to “The United States National 


Committee for the Lutheran World Federation.” Since all of the | 
Lutheran bodies in the United States which are members of the | 


Federation are also co-operating in the agency called the National | 
Lutheran Council, the transition was made simply by transferring | 
the responsibility of the American Section, so far as it applied to | 


the United States, to the Executive Committee of the National 
Lutheran Council. And there are other large sectors of Lu- 
theranism where the formation of National Committees is not 
difficult. 

But in some areas it is more difficult. The situation is com- 
plicated by recent changes in national boundaries, by variations 


and misunderstandings among several Lutheran parties within the | 


same country, by lack of any central organization of Lutherans 
in a given country, by lack of funds, and by lack of widespread 
interest in the cause of World Lutheranism. The process of form- 
ing these National Committees is one of the immediate future 
tasks of the Federation and years will be required for its comple- 
tion. These National Committees will be an important factor in 


bringing the Federation and its causes to the attention of individual | 


pastors and congregations. 


Stull another stage in completing the organization of the | 


Federation is to set in operation a series of Special Commissions. 


These Special Commissions will discharge certain designated func- | 
tions of the Federation. The Lund Assembly instructed the | 


Executive Committee to determine what commissions shall be 
appointed, what shall be the function of each one, and who shall 
be the personnel. 

A few examples will indicate the nature of this “future task.” 
There is to be a Special Commission on Theological Study. It will 


be the work of this commission to continue over the years the | 
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theological discussion which was barely begun at Lund, particu- 
larly in Section One of the Assembly. The report which that 
Section presented at Lund was not intended to be a conclusion 
but only a beginning. It is a veritable gold mine for a continuing 
group to operate. Some of the items in the report have been dis- 
cussed sporadically here and there, but it will be the function of 
this Special Commission to cultivate systematic and continuing 
discussion of those theological issues in accordance with two of 
the stated purposes of the Federation: “to cultivate unity of faith 
and confession among the Lutheran churches of the world,” 
and “to promote fellowship and co-operation in study among 
Lutherans.” 

The persons who are to constitute this Commission will have 
to be chosen carefully from various lands and from various points 
of view. They will need to be encouraged and stimulated in their 
work. They will be expected to submit annual reports to the 
Executive Committee, and perhaps they will call for a world 
meeting of Lutheran theological scholars immediately preceding 
the next Assembly. In this way it is hoped that through the years 
we shall cultivate unity of faith and bear united witness before 
the world to the gospel of Christ. 

Another of these Special Commissions will deal with the 
entire subject of missions. This Commission will find its starting 
point in the report of Section Two of the Lund Assembly. There 
is a distinctly Lutheran point of view in the doctrine of the 
church that entails a distinctive pattern of practice in the program 
of the church’s expansion. But changing conditions in the world 
call for continuing study of the theory and practice of missions 
among Lutherans. And at no point in the life of the church is it 
more necessary for Lutherans of various countries and various 
languages to think together and act in unison than in our approach 
to non-Christian groups and the so-called mission lands. In the 
occupying of new territory, in dealing with “orphaned missions,” 
in co-ordinating Lutheran work in Palestine, South America, 
Africa, etc., we need to recognize common responsibilities rest- 
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ing upon all the Lutherans of the world and we need to work 
out common procedures. It would be well if the work of this 
Special Commission during the next five years would lead to a 
World Lutheran Missionary Conference in connection with the 
next Assembly of the Federation. 

In addition, there are to be Special Commissions on such 
functions of the Federation as youth activities, evangelism and 


stewardship, refugees and displaced persons, reconstruction and _ 
relief, social welfare and inner missions, and public relations (in- _ 
cluding exchange of news and personnel). To set up these Com- | 


missions is one of the important future tasks of the Federation 
in completing its organization. It will require time and effort to 
secure the proper personalities, to define their functions, and to 
help them organize their work on national and global scales. 


it 
Another major aspect of the future tasks of the Lutheran 


World Federation lies in the practical requirement of the imme- | 


diate present. While the organization is gradually being completed 
and refined, the Federation in its main outlines is a living organ- 
ization. It is alive and in operation, and there must be direction 
and supervision of its ongoing life. 

The Lund Assembly itself made provision for the daily, 
weekly, and monthly work of the Federation. It elected an 


Executive Committee of sixteen persons, and it instructed that | 


Committee to choose an executive secretary who shall devote his 
full time to his office. It is his duty to carry out the decisions of 
the Assembly and the general purposes of the Federation as ex- 
pressed in its constitution. Y 

The executive secretary for the first quinquennium is the 


Rev. S. C. Michelfelder, D.D., a member of the American Lu- | 
theran Church. He has set up headquarters in Geneva. He has | 
begun to surround himself with a staff of competent assistants. 


Under the general supervision of the officers and Executive Com- 


mittee, Dr. Michelfelder and his staff are directing the ongoing | 
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life of the Federation in every sphere of its activity. 

Through Dr. Michelfelder’s office the Special Commissions 
are slowly being organized and their functions defined. The 
various National Committees are also in process of formation. 
The work of completing the organization and clarifying the 
terms of membership is under way. Lutheran groups that are in 
special need of spiritual or material aid are undergirded daily with 
the prayers and fellowship and material resources of World Lu- 
theranism. Programs of reconstruction among the Lutheran 
churches in wartorn countries are co-ordinated. Refugees and 
displaced persons are receiving direction and help in their difficult 
lives. A vast program of emigration and resettlement has begun. 
‘There are serious difficulties in the way of the work of the Fed- 
eration. There is the barrier of language among our polyglot 
Lutherans, the difficulty of travel and communication due to the 
complicated international scene, the indefinite ecclesiastical situ- 
ation among Lutherans in several countries, the limitation of 
space and staff in the offices, and the shortage of competent 
workers on the several fields where the Federation’s work is car- 
ried on. Every day brings to Dr. Michelfelder’s offices new 
appeals, new problems, new difficulties, new opportunities. No 
beginning is easy, but there must be a beginning in all of God’s 
purposes, and by the blessing of God every beginning in the 
expanding work of His kingdom can be filled with large promise 
for the future. 

In addition to these items in the ongoing life of the Lutheran 
World Federation, the office of the executive secretary must 
cultivate public relations through personal visits and conferences 
and through the channels of news and publicity. The monthly 
News Bulletin, which is the official organ of the Federation, is 
now in the third year of its English edition and the second year 
of its German edition. It has already proved its place in the 
ongoing life of the Federation. It constitutes a potent instrument 
in promoting mutual acquaintance and a sense of common interest 
among Lutherans all over the world. Then, too, the Executive 
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Committee appointed a special committee under the executive 
secretary to issue a quarterly journal, both in English and in 
German, presenting formal articles along theological and other 
lines. This magazine, THe LurHeran Worrp Review, will be 
the most important medium in developing co-operation in study 
among the Lutherans of the world and a united Lutheran ap- 
proach to our responsibilities in missions, education, social work, 
and other areas. 


Not the least among the aspects of the ongoing life of the . 


Federation which must be directed from the offices of the execu- 
tive secretary is the preparation for the second Assembly in 1952. 
A place must be selected. Each member church must be assigned 


a definite number of representatives. The member churches must | 
be directed to choose and prepare their delegates. Preparatory 


committees must be appointed and set to work. A program for 
the Assembly must be worked out with great care. In connection 
with the Assembly in 1952 general Lutheran conferences may 
be held to deal with special aspects of the church’s life, such as 
theology, missions, youth work, and evangelism. All of these will 
require long and careful preparation. Much of the ongoing life 
of the Federation during the next four years will point to the 
meeting in 1952, and this may be set down as one of the future 
tasks of the organization. 
Il 


Among the stated purposes of the Lutheran World Fed- | 


eration, according to its constitution, is “to foster Lutheran par- 
ticipation in ecumenical movements.” This is another important 
element in the future tasks of the Federation. Many of the Lu- 
theran churches of the world have been associated, either directly 
or indirectly, with one or more of the general Christian move- 
ments that have sprung up during the last forty years, such as 


the International Missionary Council, the World Conference | 
on Faith and Order, the Universal Christian Council on Life and | 
Work, and most recently, the World Council of Churches. The | 
general purpose of these organizations or agencies is to consoli- 
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date the Christian forces of the world, to bear united witness 
before the world to the gospel of Jesus Christ, and to make a 
united Christian impact upon human society. A few Lutheran 
churches have declined or hesitated to co-operate in these ecu- 
menical movements because they have been uncertain about the 
ultimate effect upon their Lutheran testimony to the faith. 

The Lutheran World Federation does not commit its mem- 
ber churches to co-operate in these general Christian movements, 
but it does frankly encourage them to do so. The Federation as 
such does not participate in these movements because they con- 
sist mostly of churches, and the Federation is not a church. But 
the Federation does seek to bring to these movements a united 
testimony from all of its member churches, and it does seek to 
influence those movements in favor of a pure Christian witness. 
It is part of the future task of the Federation, therefore, not only 
to inform Lutheran opinion and to crystalize Lutheran sentiment 
concerning ecumenical movements, but also to mobilize such 
Lutheran convictions and to impress them upon these movements. 

In at least one important respect the combined voices of the 
Lutheran churches in the Federation have already made concrete 
impact upon the World Council of Churches. There was a ques- 
tion whether representation in the Assembly of the World Coun- 
cil and its Central Committee should be on a regional basis or on 
a confessional basis. The “provisional constitution” placed the 
representation almost entirely upon a regional basis. Representa- 
tives of Lutheran churches earnestly desired a confessional basis. 
With the encouragement and guidance of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Lutheran World Federation, Lutheran churches 
united their voices, argued the case for confessional representa- 
tion, and succeeded in securing an amendment of the “provisional 
constitution” which recognizes the principle of confessional 
representation both in the Assembly of the World Council and 
in its Central Committee. 

This same sort of united Lutheran effort will doubtless be 
needed again and again as these ecumenical movements develop 
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their character and their program. It is therefore the continuing 
task of the Federation to strengthen the bonds of fellowship and 
common witness among the Lutheran churches of the world and 
to give to each church the strength and courage of them all, so 
that in their contacts with other churches in general Christian 
movements none of them need fear that its confessional loyalty 
will be diluted or its Christian witness restrained. The Federation | 
proceeds upon the conviction that general Lutheran participa- 
tion in ecumenical movements will clarify Lutheran positions, | 
will inform other Christians concerning the Lutheran under- 
standing of the Gospel, and will help to impress upon other 
churches and upon human culture in general the implications of | 
Lutheran doctrine. 

Moreover, during the recent wars Lutheran churches, more 
than any other group, have suffered the devastation of their prop- 
erty, the suppression of their literature, the decimation of their 
ministry, the displacement and starvation of their people, and 
the near abandonment of their missions. They, more than any 
other group, are in need of reconstruction, rehabilitation, relief, 
and resettlement. These huge tasks cannot always be accom-_ 
modated to confessional boundaries. In many areas there must be 
co-operation and co-ordination with Christians who are not Lu- 
theran, and the agencies for such co-operation are in the so-called | 
ecumenical organizations. It is the task of the Federation, there- | 
fore, to represent the several Lutheran churches, both those that 
give and those that receive, in these general Christian works of 
reconstruction. The offices of the executive secretary of the 
Lutheran World Federation are in close proximity to the Geneva 
headquarters of the World Council of Churches, and one of the 
continuing tasks of the executive secretary and his staff is to make | 
the Lutheran contribution to the World Council’s Department 
for Reconstruction and Inter-Church Aid, to define the relation- 
ship of the churches in the Federation with the World Council | 
of Churches, and to interpret the Lutheran position in the gen-| 
eral issues confronting all Christians in the critical years ahead. 
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IV 
In all that has thus far been said about the future tasks of the 
Lutheran World Federation there is implied another element. 
It is intangible and not easy to define, but it is very real and very 
important. This element is the fellowship of faith that transcends 


the boundaries of nations and languages and unites the hearts of 
believers all around the globe. To promote this kind of fellow- 


ship among the widely scattered Lutherans of the world is one 


of the explicit purposes of the Federation. It will be a continuing 
| process through the years and generations. 


The promotion of this global fellowship among Lutherans 
will be one of the by-products of all the tasks which have already 
been mentioned. In addition to that, definite measures will be 
taken to promote acquaintance and fellowship and mutual ex- 
change among Lutherans who differ in nationality, color, lan- 
guage, and theology. For example, it is planned to publish liter- 
ature, books, and papers, occasional and periodical, which will 


carry information and will set forth various points of view. This 


work of publishing and translating has already begun. Then, too, 
the spirit of general brotherhood is strengthened by the flow of 
material possessions through channels provided by the Federa- 
tion. Those who have suffered the ravages of war gratefully 
receive from the humble givers who have been spared those rav- 
ages. In the gathering and administration of these gifts mutual 
acquaintance is increased, a new sense of brotherhood is born, 
and so the wrath of men is made to praise our God. 

Perhaps the most important element of all in promoting 
fellowship among Lutherans is the exchange of personalities. ‘This 
is one of the most rewarding aspects of the future tasks of the 
Lutheran World Federation. The Federation must encourage 
extended visits across national and ecclesiastical boundaries, across 
seas and oceans. Already this process has begun; it must continue 
and expand. Church leaders in each group of Lutherans must be 
persuaded to give of their time and energy to visit and confer 
with the leaders of other groups of Lutherans. They can com- 
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municate to one another marvelous experiences of endurance for 
the faith, great Christian achievement for the Lord and for the 
brethren, refreshing insights into the teaching of Martin Luther, 
and new interpretations and fresh applications of the gospel of 
Christ in our day. Through these human contacts and personal 
visits the riches of each become the possession of all, fellowship 
is deepened and brotherhood strengthened. | 

Then, too, students who show qualities of future leadership | 
must be enabled to take some of their studies under teachers | 
beyond their own ecclesiastical circles. Professors also must be 
exchanged among the educational institutions of the Lutheran | 
churches. And preachers must go to and fro. These exchanges 
must not be merely in one direction; they must be mutual. They | 
must apply not only to the larger churches of Europe and Amer- 
ica but also to the minority Lutheran churches and the younger 
Lutheran churches. All of these churches have much to teach; 
all of them have much to learn. The most direct and certain 
method of teaching and learning is by personal exchange. 

This intangible element of world-wide fellowship among 
Lutherans must also be cultivated by intercessory prayer. Regu- 
lar methods must be devised to encourage Lutherans of different 
areas and different ecclesiastical groups to undergird one another 
with prayer. This is a gift that all Lutherans, no matter what their | 
condition, can give to all other Lutherans. There is no more | 
valuable gift. It is often needed most by those who realize it least, 
and this applies to the Lutherans of the world. One of the future 
tasks of the Federation is to help bind all the Lutherans of the 
world together in genuine Christian fellowship before the throne 
of grace through the strong bonds of continuous intercessory 
prayer. 

Such, in barest outline, are future tasks as they appear to this 
writer at the present moment. But in all its life and work the 
Lutheran World Federation will put itself at the disposal of the | 
great Head of the church. Under His leading, the life of this | 
infant organization will develop in accordance with His will. 
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EISENACH 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY AGO 


By Cart STANGE 


Gottingen, Germany 


Twenty-Five years have passed since the organization of the 
Lutheran World Convention in Eisenach, Germany, August 
19-24, 1923. In the history of the Lutheran Church the first con- 
vention was an event of conspicuous significance. One may get 
‘some impression of this by merely recalling the names of the 
venerable men who were its leaders. Very few of those who par- 
ticipated in the convention are still living, and so I am happy to 
respond to the request that I convey to the present generation a 
‘reminder of what happened twenty-five years ago. 

Among the friends from America who were present as repre- 
sentatives of the United Lutheran Church, the venerable figure of 
Dr. John Morehead comes to mind first. He was an uncommonly 
able administrator, and this peculiar talent of his was applied to 
self-sacrificing deeds of brotherly love. 

In his high-priestly prayer (John 17:10) Jesus expressed the 
secret of His communion with God in the words, “All things that 
are mine are thine, and thine are mine.” These words comprise the 
whole content of the life that came into the world through Jesus. 

Because God spoke thus to Him, Jesus could speak thus to God. 
Accordingly Jesus also found the meaning of His coming among 
men expressed in these same words. The parable of the prodigal 
son in his relation to his elder brother (Luke 15:31) expressly 
testifies to this, and we can experience it today in our celebration 
of Holy Communion. How can we call ourselves disciples of 
Jesus—“Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven’ —unless we 
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make Jesus’ words the standard and guide of our relations with 
our companions on the way and do deeds like those of the good 
Samaritan? . 

In his address at the opening session Dr. Morehead made these 
sentiments the slogan of the entire convention. Incidentally, his 


address also suggested the circumstances out of which the Lu-| 
theran World Convention had come into being: the distress which 


resulted from the First World War. 


In behalf of the Lutheran Church in Russia, hardest hit by the | 
distress, General Superintendent Theodor Meyer, of Moscow, | 
thanked Dr. Morehead and in so doing gave moving expression | 


to the power of Christian compassion which binds the peoples 
of the earth to one another. Quite as stirring was the appeal of 


Dr. G. A. Brandelle, president of the Augustana Synod in North | 


America, for he followed up by directing attention to the cause 
of the distress. Over and above the strife of nations, he laid on 
the conscience of all Christendom a share of the blame and respon- 


| 


sibility that the judgment of God had come over all peoples. | 


Unhappily it would be desirable if this appeal of Dr. Brandelle 
were once again sent to all congregations of the Lutheran Church 
to be publicly read to the people. 

Alongside Dr. Morehead, witness of the love of Christ, the 


man who gave the Lutheran World Convention its characteristic | 
stamp was the first president, Bishop Ludwig Ihmels, of Saxony. | 


In his speech of welcome, in his address at the Wartburg, in his 
lecture on the ecumenicity of the Lutheran Church, and in his 
farewell at the close of the convention, he gave prayerful testi- 
mony to the faith which Luther recovered for us, faith in the 


grace of God in Jesus Christ. Compassionate love can deteriorate | 


into a thing to play with and the joy of fraternal intercourse can 
descend to the level of sociable stimulation if there is no evidence 


of a “stirring of the Spirit of God.” The delegates were moved | 
by the “stirring of the Spirit of God” whenever the priestly | 
words of Ihmels were heard. This was especially so at the Wart- | 
burg, where, in addition to Ihmels and not second to him, Pro- | 
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fessor Charles M. Jacobs bore powerful testimony, and at the 
farewell gathering in St. George’s Church, where all of us who 
were present sensed that we had been carried into the presence 
of God by the blessing which welled out of the bishop’s heart. 
These experiences will not have been forgotten by participants. 

It is probably to be ascribed to the influence of Bishop Ihmels 
that this assembly of the Lutheran World Convention gave more 
place to a consideration of the content of Reformation faith than 
_was the case in the two conventions which followed. In the three 
major addresses of the first convention theology got a hearing: 
_in Ihmels’ presentation of faith in Christ as the basis of ecumenicity 
in the Lutheran Church; in the address on the Confessions of the 
Lutheran Church by Dr. Alfred T. Jorgensen, of Copenhagen, 
_and in the address on the unity of the church by Dr. F. H. Knubel, 
president of The United Lutheran Church in America. This 
third address in particular, which was a well thought-out and sug- 
gestive exposition of Ephesians 1-3, was a model example of 
Reformation theology. The second assembly (Copenhagen, 1929) 
was sharply criticized in the Svensk teologisk kvartalskrift because 
the theological task of the Lutheran World Convention had been 
allowed to recede into the background. In his reply to this 
criticism Dr. Morehead expressed regret and excused the neglect 
of theology on the ground of temporary expediency. Yet at the 
third assembly of the Lutheran World Convention (Paris, 1935), 
the last which he attended, even Dr. Morehead noticed that less 
“attention was devoted to theological considerations than before. 
Of the other participants who contributed to the success of 
the first convention I wish to mention only a few who were per- 
sonal friends of mine or with whom I became better acquainted 
in the sessions. When greetings were extended at the beginning 
of the convention, Archbishop Séderblom spoke in his character- 
istically winning and scintillating fashion. “We have not come 
together to organize ourselves,” he said, “but to edify one another 
in our common faith. ... We should not merely confess the 
Word with our mouths and carry it on our lips. By the grace of 
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God we should also incarnate the Word in our hearts and lives 
because that Word is the will of God.” Séderblom remained but 
a short time. At the second convention in Copenhagen I saw him 
for the last time as one who was already standing on the brink of 
eternity. 

In addition to Séderblom, northern Europe was represented 
by Dr. Pehrsson and Bishop Danell of Sweden, by Pastor S. | 
Norman of Norway, by Bishop Gummerus of Finland, and by 


Bishops Irbe and Poelchau of Latvia. Among the Germans I would | 


mention the professors Haussleiter, Girgensohn, Kunze, and 
Bachmann; the administrators General Superintendent Zéllner, 


Dr. Haccius, Prelate Traub, and Dr. Laible; the men in the dias- | 
pora, Dr. Zéckler, Pastor Fliedner, Dr. Saul, and Professor Prohle; | 


and the laymen Dr. von Schinkel of Hamburg, and Baron Wil- 
helm von Pechmann of Miinchen. (The last-named, then a direc- 
tor of the German Section of the Lutheran World Convention, 
referred, in letters which he wrote toward the close of the late 
war, to his leaning toward Rome; just before his death at an 
advanced age he joined the Roman Catholic Church.) Among the 
American churchmen I would mention Dr. Neve, Dr. Reu, and 
Dr. Hein. 


Twenty-five years have passed. he seed sown in Eisenach 


has borne fruit. Behind us now lies a second world war that has | 
engaged nations which have been influenced by Christianity and | 


which are bearers of the history of Christianity. Embers are still 


smouldering 1 in the ashes. It appears that divine judgment has not | 


yet run its course. It would exceed the limits of my present pur- 
pose, however, to conclude my recollections of the first Lutheran 
World Convention by discussing the anxiety we feel concerning 
the future. May the present generation experience a realization 


of the Christmas message in the framework of Christian nations! 
But however God may will that this should be, the words with | | 


which Bishop Ihmel’s closed his farewell address in 1923 are still | 
appropriate: 


“Whatever we may experience, we must be certain that God. 
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intends to and will bless our experience so that we may be more 
deeply grounded in Christ. No one can foretell the future course 
of our life. It is enough for us really to know and to believe that 
nothing can separate us from the God revealed in Christ. It is 
enough for us to know that all life moves ‘Nearer, my God, to 
Thee.’ . . . Today, more than ever, we realize how uncertain 
everything on earth is. Many a man who received a rich inherit- 
ance has become a pauper. But no one, nothing can take away the 
inheritance which is awaiting us in heaven, and our God is power- 
ful to preserve our souls in communion with Him so that we do 
not cease being His children and His heirs. How clear the way 
becomes along which we are to move as we take leave! From afar 
the Light which shines forth from the eternal mansion of our 
God greets us, and this Light makes bright the way along which 
we must walk today and in all future ume. I pray you, therefore, 
in this hour of farewell, lift up your faces with me toward the 
eternal habitation of our Father.” 
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THE SIGNIFICANCE OF REVIVALS 
IN THE CHURCH OF FINLAND 


By Totvo HaryuNPAA 


New York, U.S.A. | 


A proper understanding and appreciation of Finnish church life | 
are not possible without some knowledge of the religious revivals | 
which took place more than a hundred years ago. The character- 
istics of the Church of Finland and of Finnish theology have in no 
small degree been influenced by these revival movements, which | 
remain vigorous to this day. 

The origin of these revivals may be traced to German Pietism 
and also, in a measure, to the Moravian movement of the eighteenth 
century. But it was not until the nineteenth century that the awak- 
ening of personal religion and piety became a really popular move- 
ment in Finland. It was almost entirely a peasant movement, and 
it has remained such to this day. Educated classes have associated 
themselves with these movements only to a limited degree. The 
same is true of industrial laborers in the cities. But it must be re- 
membered that Finland is still largely an agricultural country. We 
may see in these revivals a spontaneous reaction of the people to the 
“high and dry” attitude of their clergy, whose preaching was in- 
fluenced by the rationalism of the Enlightenment and who often 
kept themeslves socially aloof from the people. 

The earliest revivals took place in central Finland which has 
remained the stronghold of Finnish Pietism ever since. The great 
leader of this movement was a peasant, Paavo Ruotsalainen (d. 1852). 
In his youth he experienced a deep religious conversion and soon 
became a trusted leader of the “awakened.” His remarkable gift of 
psychological intuition and pastoral counseling has been regarded 
as almost unique in the religious history of Finland. Man’s chief 
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concern, according to Ruotsalainen, must be the eternal salvation of 
his soul. Outward knowledge of the Bible is not enough; it is only 
through an inward knowledge and experience of Christ that we are 
saved. But this is not accomplished once and for all. Faith is not a 
static thing. To be a Christian is to accept a call to spiritual struggle. 
In the great question of salvation man must not speak above and 
beyond what he has himself experienced. When man does not feel 
the inward presence of Christ and the assurance of salvation, he must 
in “poverty of spirit” and in humility silently wait for God’s own 
good time. 

These are some of the characteristic features in the teaching of 
Ruotsalainen and his followers. This introspective, mystic type of 
Christianity is something which corresponds to the mentality of the 
Finnish people. It is other-worldly and puritanical. Especially in 
its earlier form, it has been not only indifferent but even hostile to 
culture and learning. Because of the highly individualistic nature of 
the revival movements, the catholicity of the church is only weakly 
realized by Finnish Christians. In recent years there has appeared 
a tendency among the followers of Ruotsalainen to exalt “Finnish 
Christianity” as something superior and unique, and this tends to 
minimize the special gifts of other churches and peoples. The sense 
of Christian fellowship is usually limited to those who belong to 
the same movement. Within the movement this sense of belonging 
together is often very strong; it is cultivated by frequent meetings 
in homes or “prayer houses.” In recent years all Finnish revival 
movements have conducted their own special summer meetings in 
which very large numbers of people come together, often from long 
distances, for two or three days to listen to numerous sermons and 
to sing their beloved hymns. 

Closest to the pietism of Paavo Ruotsalainen is the Rengvistian 
movement in southwestern and eastern Finland. This movement 
emphasizes the need of daily repentance and incessant prayer as 
characteristic of true Christian life. Kneeling is the usual posture 
for prayer. Extreme conservatism is another characteristic of these 
“pray-ers,” as they are called. It appears, for example, in the refusal 
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of these people to use modern translations of the Bible and hymn- 
book in their own meetings. 

If Ruotsalainen and Rengvist were cast in a minor key, F. G. 
Hedberg and his followers in the Evangelical movement appear in 
a major key. Hedberg severed his intimate connections with Ruot- 
salainen because he had a different conception of assurance of salva- 


tion. The objective side of Christ’s work of redemption is strongly 
emphasized by the Evangelical movement. Saving grace is given to | 
us in the sacrament of Baptism. Even in the face of contradictory | 


feelings, we can place our confidence in the death of Christ for us 
and find an unfailing source of joy in the great promises of the 
Gospel, revealed to us in the Bible. 

In the extreme north of Finland, in Lapland, a fourth revival 
movement is still vigorous. Its origin goes back to Levi Laestadius 
(d. 1861), a Swedish Lutheran pastor who worked in Lapland on 
the Finnish-Swedish border. The great revival that was the outcome 
of his work had a profound effect on the people of those northern 
regions, where the abuse of drink had become a terrible plague. In 
the Laestadian movement great emphasis is laid on the need of private 
confession. Absolution is deemed valid only if it is pronounced by 
brethren, clergy or laity, belonging to the movement.: The Laesta- 
dian movement has suffered much from internal divisions and splits. 
There are now at least four separate Laestadian groups. Like the 
other revival movements, Laestadianism, too, has shown many signs 
of growth in recent years, and it has spread to some parts of southern 
Finland. 

All these revival movements have emphasized the universal priest- 
hood of believers in the practice of lay-preaching at informal devo- 
tional meetings and in regular family prayers. Common to all these 
movements, furthermore, is a genuine interest in Luther’s writings, 
which are still widely read all over Finland. Particularly the Evan- 


gelical movement, which has been a well organized society ever since © 


1873, has done great service in making Luther’s books available in 
Finnish. Quite recently, to mention only a few examples, Luther’s 
classic Church Postils and the Book of Concord have appeared in 
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excellent Finnish translations under the auspices of -this society. 

Whatever criticisms may have to be lodged against these revival 
movements, we cannot overlook their contribution to the religious 
life of Finland. It has been said that through these movements the 
Finnish people were at last converted, in a real and personal way, to 
Christian faith in its Lutheran form. Another great blessing is that 
all these movements have remained within the established church. At 
least two important things have made this possible: the positive 
attitude of the revival movements to Luther, and the fact that, even 
in their early history, many clergymen associated themselves openly 
and wholeheartedly with the revivals. Rengvist, Hedberg, and Laes- 
tadius were all Lutheran pastors. Since the middle of the last century, 
mutual understanding between the official leadership of the church 
and the revival movements has become increasingly apparent, and it 
is obvious that both have profited from it. A few examples must 
here suffice as evidence of the influence of the revival movements, 
either directly or indirectly, in the recent history of the Church of 
Finland. . 

The year 1869 is an important landmark. In that year a new 
church law, which is largely still in force, went into effect. This 
law is significant particularly in two respects. It has placed the 
church, in its relation to the state, on a new level. According to 
the previous law, dating from 1686, the church was in the strictest 
sense of the word a state church. The church was merely a depart- 
ment, even if an important one, in the machinery of the state. Pro- 
fessor Schauman, who was afterwards made bishop, fought skillfully 
and successfully for the libertas ecclesiae in the new law at a time 
when Finland was politically united with Czarist Orthodox Russia. 
As a result of the enactment of the new church law, the Church of 
Finland enjoys greater freedom in its relation to the state than any 
of the Scandinavian churches. Historic ties with the state are still 
preserved in various ways, but the church makes its own laws, though 
they must be formally confirmed by the parliament. It was the 
church law of 1869 that laid the legal foundation for the democratic 
character of the Finnish church, if by democracy we understand 
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that alongside the clergy the laity is also granted legal right to par- 
ticipate in the official functioning of the church. Schauman’s work 
in this direction has been implemented by several new laws, some 
of which are of very recent origin. 

The new church law also gave the Church of Finland its own 
legislative organ, the church assembly. Originally it met every tenth 
year—the first time in 1878—but the interval between assemblies 
was soon changed to five years. The Finnish church assembly will 
meet again this year during the whole month of October. One of 
the questions which is now to be decided is the proposal to shorten 
the interval between assemblies by two more years. In addition to 
the regular assemblies, a special session can be summoned in an 
emergency. Laymen can play a prominent part in the work of the 
assembly, where they are in the majority. The democratic nature 
of the Finnish church assembly is further seen in the fact that, like 
the Finnish parliament (since 1906), it is a one-house assembly. That 
the revival movements have played a vital part in the work of the 
different assemblies—and are doing so rather increasingly in our own 
time—can be seen from the fact that a very large number of the 
members of the assembly, both clergy and laity, belong to these 
movements. 

Two important legal organs must be mentioned through which 
members of the laity are also taking part in the general affairs of 
the Finnish church. These are the ecclesiastical board and the en- 
larged bishops’ assembly. Both were created during the war and 
became legally established in 1944. The ecclesiastical board is chiefly 
the financial agency of the church. At the present time it is also 
in charge of postwar reconstruction. The president of the board 
is the archbishop, but the vice-president must be a competent lawyer. 
Three of the seven members of the board, called ecclesiastical coun- 
cilors, are laymen. The ecclesiastical board is under the supervision 
of the enlarged bishops’ assembly, which meets at least once every 
year. It has about thirty members, one-half of whom are laymen. 
This body deals not only with important economic questions but 
also with various religious and moral questions which are of general 
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interest to the whole membership of the church in Finland. 

A number of proposals which would further strengthen the 
activity of laymen was to come to the attention of the church 
assembly this year. According to the present law, the laity has no 
part in the election of bishops although its rights are well secured in 
the election of parish clergy. It has been felt that the law should 
also be amended so as to include laymen in the legally established 
diocesan synods of the clergy. Moreover, it has been proposed that 
another lay representative be included in the staff of each diocesan 
chapter in addition to its secretary, who must be a qualified lawyer. 

In every parish there is at least one legally established organ, 
the parish council, through which the laity participates in the official 
affairs of the local congregation. 

The awakening of personal piety and religious responsibility has 
in many ways proved beneficial to the life of the church. It would 
hardly be an exaggeraton to say that the revival movements have 
had a deep influence on the greatly changed attitude of the whole 
clergy to the spiritual nature of their vocation. The ministry is 
largely recruited among men who come from homes where the 
spirit of the revival movements is alive. But even when this is not 
the case, preaching is usually influenced by the strong emphasis 
which the revival movements placed on the central questions of 
Christian faith and conduct: repentance, conversion, assurance of 
salvation, new life in Christ. Everywhere the clergy arrange informal 
devotional meetings, which in many places far exceed the number 
of liturgical services held in parish churches or smaller chapels. At 
these informal services the clergy welcome the help of lay people 
as preachers. Schauman recognized the need of this development 
and shaped the church law accordingly. A real obstacle to closer 
understanding between the church and the revival movements was 
removed when it became possible to hold devotional meetings under 
the leadership of laymen. The way has also been opened to laymen 
to preach in official liturgical services of the church, provided that 
they pass a special examination (venia concionandi) before their 
diocesan chapter. This authorizes them to prepare catechumens, too, 
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under the supervision of the parish clergy. But only comparatively 
few laymen have availed themselves of this opportunity. 

The revival movements have enriched church services by con- 
tributing a number of much beloved hymns which were taken up 
into the newest official hymnbook of the Church of Finland (1939). 
Of these hymns especially those which come from pietist circles have 
enjoyed wide use. Some of them have also found their way into the — 
revised Swedish-language hymnal of Finland (1946). These hymns, | 
with their accompanying Finnish melodies, have deeply touched the | 
soul of the people in recent tragic years of strife and agony. They | 
have strengthened people in Christian hope and patient perseverance. 
There is reason to believe that the new hymnal will in some measure 
reconcile the sharp differences which still separate the revival move- 
ments from one another, and it is to be hoped that it will be used 
much more widely outside the regular church services than was the 
case with the previous hymnal. 

The revival movements have also contributed largely to the 
foundation and continued support of several religious societies which 
work in close connection with the Church of Finland. Of these may | 
be mentioned the Finnish Missionary Society (1859), the Finnish 
Seamen’s Mission Society (1875), the Church of Finland Home Mis- 
sion Society, and training institutes for deaconesses, the oldest of 
which was founded in 1867. In recent years great emphasis has been 
laid on social work. This has led to the requirement that every 
parish must have at least one deaconess. Since the war, moreover, 
diocesan chaplaincies for social work have been established. The 
link between the church’s social work and the revival movements 
is seen, for example, in the fact that a majority of deaconesses are 
associated with these movements. 

Very marked is the connection between the revival movements 
and youth work. Not even the Finnish Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. 
offer exceptions. The origin of the Finnish Sunday school movement | 
goes back to pietist circles of over a hundred years ago, and the vast 
majority of Sunday school teachers come from revival circles to this 
day. The very active Sunday School Association of Finland (1888) 
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is receiving efficient support from a number of diocesan chaplains 
for Sunday school work, which posts have been founded only after 
World War II. Although modern methods are being used increas- 
ingly in youth work, the religious spirit is closely akin to that of 
the revival movements. The Christian youth of Finland is more 
concerned about individual salvation and holy living than about the 
social side of Christianity. This is also the characteristic attitude in 
the Student Christian Movement in Finland, where pietistic influence 
in recent years has been strong. 

One side of Finnish youth remains to be mentioned, and here, 
too, the contribution of the revival movements has been very sig- 
nificant. Peoples’ Christian high schools, which have become very 
popular in Finland during the last thirty years or so, were established 
to offer young people, mostly from rural areas, practical and theo- 
retical training. Revival movements have founded several such 
schools, and in these instruction in religion, daily devotions, and 
religious activities have produced very encouraging results. A large 
percentage of the young people who have been in these high schools 
are taking active part in parish work. 

In the field of theology the influence of the revival movements 
has likewise been apparent. About a hundred years ago, Granfelt, 
a systematic theologian in Helsinki University, took part in the 
literary dispute between Pietists and Hedberg on the important 
question concerning the assurance of salvation. In more recent years 
several monographs have been published in Finland, in which the 
teaching of different revival movements has been systematically 
studied. Especially the present professor of Dogmatics, Osmo Tilila, 
must be remembered in this respect. 

In recent years there has been a notable interest among Finnish 
theologians in Luther research. The leading Finnish scholars en- 
gaged in this research are Bishop Eino Sormunen, Professor Yrj6 
J. E. Alanen, and Dr. Lennart Pinomaa. Sormunen’s great work 
Jumalan armo (The Grace of God) may be regarded as the most 
important Finnish contribution to theology in our time. 

In the field of church history interest in the revival movements 
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has been very great, especially during the last twenty years. But 
more than eighty years ago Professor Akiander published seven large 
volumes containing first-hand source material relating to the reli- 
gious movements in Finland, a work that has proved itself to be of 
inestimable value to the study of Finnish church history. A large 
number of biographical studies and of histories of various revival 
movements has been published. Particularly the Pietist movement 
has interested Finnish church historians, among whom Bishop Sa- 
lomies, Professor Ruuth, and Drs. Rosendahl, Oravala, Takala, 
Krook, and Kares deserve mention. 

Strong and numerous are the ties which now unite these re- 
vival movements to the Church of Finland and many are the blessings 
which have flowed therefrom. It would not be too much to say that 
these remarkable movements have gradually shaped the character 
of the Finnish church. Even at the risk of being one-sided, church 
people in Finland prefer to sit, like. Mary, at the feet of Jesus, in 
silent adoration, listening to the words of the Master, rather than 
excel in manifold works of practical Christian charity. In these 
simple and earnest men and women the old church is glad and happy 
to recognize its best supporters. Together these two—the revival 
movements and the church—stand as the guardians of Lutheranism. 
Together they exhort the Finnish people in this time of trial and 
divine visitation to “seek the things that are above where Christ is.” 
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By Hans CuristopH von Hase 


Marburg, Germany 


Tue creat anniversary years of Luther’s Reformation, 1917 to 
1946, were not celebrated in Germany as jubilees, as was the case 
a hundred years ago in the spirit of romanticism. The great 
upheavals of two world wars revealed to us in Luther’s struggle 
the same battle that we must ourselves endure today. We knew 
in our hearts that we were not summoned to pride and jubilation 
over his accomplishments; we rather confessed, in Luther’s own 
last written words of February 28, 1546, “We are beggars; that 
is true.” We were given a new realization that we are lost sinners 
in the sight of God and that the church possesses its life solely 
in the Cross and the gracious presence of her Lord. We have 
learned in the midst of secularistic paganism and the great apos- 
tasy of our day that neither we ourselves nor the precious 
heritage of our fathers can maintain the church, but only the 
living Lord himself. Therefore we are in a position to view Luther 
in all soberness and fix our attention upon the unresolved ques- 
tions which erupted in the year 1548 when the Augsburg Interim 
confronted the politically and militarily stricken Evangelical 
principalities of Germany with the confessional question. 

The crisis of the years 1548-51 is one of immediate and real 
significance for the present day. It emerged anew, in a rare repe- 
tition of history, in the German church struggle of 1933-45. A 
dramatist could easily hold up a mirror to the present day by 
presenting the figures and events of that time. Then, as in the 
year 1933, the state reached out to unite and organize the church 
by force, and then, as today, the Lutheran Church lacked the 
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solid, intrinsic, confessionally-based external form which would 
have enabled it to resist. 

Luther had carried the spiritual authority of his church upon 
his own strong shoulders. It was not anchored in any ecclesiastical 
‘constitution. With grand freedom he had left it to the cities and 
princes to provide the necessary external government of the 
church, and he had not yet finally abandoned the ancient epis- 
copal order. Among the younger princes, however, there were 
not a few who were by no means disposed to stake their lands | 
and lives for the gospel, but rather, under the influence of Renais- 
sance political thought, looked upon their ecclesiastical office as 
a pawn in the game of politics. So it was no accident that war 
between Charles V and the League of Smalcald broke out imme- 
diately after Luther died. Saxony, Hessia, and Wiirttemberg, the _ 
core countries of the Reformation, were defeated in the battle of 
Mihlberg, 1547, by the emperor with the aid of Protestant 
princes, especially the genial but unscrupulous Moritz of Saxony, 
whom the people called the “Judas of Meissen.” 


STATE IMposEeD Cuyurcu UNION 

After this victory, Charles V had a free hand to set in motion 
his long cherished plan for a political unification of the church. 
Though a devout Catholic, he saw that the papal policy of re- 
catholicization by force could not succeed. He therefore adroitly 
circumvented the pope. By virtue of his supreme imperial power 
he had a plan of church unification for the empire drawn up by a 
“neutral man,” the humanistically-minded Bishop Julius von 
Pflug, and pushed through its acceptance by the Evangelicals and 
Catholics at the Diet of Augsburg. In the Augsburg Interim of 
May, 1548, the issue was no longer one of doctrine. It was framed 
to be as inoffensive as possible to the Evangelicals in order not 
to arouse opposition. But the ancient episcopal organization and 
the framework of the old forms of worship were to be restored. 
The attack was consciously directed not against doctrine but 
rather against the vulnerable points at which the Lutherans had 
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failed to define their position confessionally. The princes settled 
in secret the fate of the church; pastors and congregations were 
not consulted; only Melanchthon and the Wittenberg theologians 
were belatedly informed and their consent secured under pres- 
sure. They were well aware that an evil game was being played 
with the freedom of Luther’s church, but they did not dare to 
oppose it. Melanchthon was of the opinion that no attack had 
been made upon the preaching of the gospel and that it was there- 
fore better to tolerate the Roman bishops and the ceremonies of 
the Mass than to bring on a violent persecution of the congrega- 
tions and the destruction of the flourishing university of Witten- 
berg for the sake of such “external” things. The confession of 
Christ, in his opinion, was after all not based on “things indiffer- 
ent,” the adiaphora of external organization. Thus the “rope was 
slipped over the horns” of the unsuspecting congregations. But 
for the congregations, the bishops and the Roman ceremonial 
were the very epitome of false doctrine. They were scandalized 
and shaken to the depths. On the Rhine and in Wiirttemberg. 
where the emperor was in a position to act, recatholicization was 
carried through by force and the pastors were driven out. The 
great Evangelical churches of North Germany, which were still 
intact, looked on helplessly, for the leading theologians kept 
silent and left the congregations without any spiritual leadership 
or any clear call to resistance. The only one of the great theo- 
logians of Wittenberg who struck out to attack and uttered a call 
to repentance was Luther’s young Croatian disciple, Matthias 
Flacius. He was forced to flee to despised Magdeburg and there, 
with the help of the pastors and theologians in the empire still 
loyal to the Confessions, he stubbornly and passionately organ- 
ized the opposition to the Interim. Magdeburg became the heart 
of the resistance. Innumerable pamphlets by Flacius and others, 
and reprints of Luther’s writings, among them Luther’s letters 
from the Coburg of 1530, went out by the cartload through all 
Germany, calling upon men “not to change anything” but to 
defend with their lives the freedom of the church. 
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ConFEssiIon WirHouT CONFESSING 

“The ministers of the divine Word stand as before Mount 
Sinai. They have behind them God, who dreadfully thunders 
and lightens with His Word and judgment. Therefore, even if 
men besiege them, they cannot retreat, lest those blind leaders 
of the blind cast themselves and their hearers into the consuming 
fire of God’s wrath.” Here Flacius speaks the language of Luther. 
The times, he said, would tolerate no debate, but demanded an 
unyielding confession. But this time confession meant that the 
freedom of the gospel must be defended indomitably in the battle 
against every secular power for the freedom of the church and its 
external form and worship. 

Melanchthon’s bitter retorts against the “‘stiffnecked” Flacius, 
this ingrateful “cuckoo” who had been reared in their own nest, 
give us an insight into the perilous weaknesses which he dowered 
upon Lutheran theology. It is the spirit of humanism, the 
“philosophical meekness,” as Flacius says, which looks upon the 
gospel merely as a purely inner matter of heart and conscience, 
as merely the conviction that we comfort ourselves with the 
grace of Christ. Faith therefore needs no external form apart 
from doctrine and the preaching of it. It has nothing to do with 
the worship and organization of the church. Confession is the 
summa doctrinae; to confess means to give assent to this. So 
Melanchthon repeatedly reassured that the Interim was no “occa- 
sion for confession,” no casus confessionis. This was not a matter 
of doctrine but of “adiaphora,” of indifferent things, of customs 
and church order in which one might tolerate “outward servi- 
tude.” He does not see that Christ is confessed in the very struggle 
for the external freedom of His church, that doctrinal confession | 
is dead if the church allows its external order to be forced upon | 
it by princes and bishops. Luther had again and again declared 
with utmost clarity that the congregation must listen solely to. 
the voice of Christ in its whole life and that every imposition of | 


*For the quotations from Flacius see the author’s book, Die Gestalt der Kirche} 
Luthers (Gottingen, 1940). 
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“compulsion” was an encroachment upon His majesty. To sub- 
mit humbly to the compulsion of the pope in matters of church 
usage Luther calls “‘a damnable humility; here we must be proud, 
stiffnecked. Here I will be the proud blockhead, the hardhead, 
and be glad to call myself so, for here there can be no yielding” 

(W. A., XL, 1, 180-81). 

Blois replied to Melanchthon in his ““Admonition to Stead- 
fastness” (Ermahnung zur Bestindigkeit): “In casu confessionis 
et scandali . . . nothing is an adiaphoron, especially when at a 
time when confession is required it appears that we are unwilling 
to confess a thing forthrightly and clearly.” In matters of church 
usage it is a question of “how other people understand our acts.” 
If the enemy demands a change, this constitutes an occasion for 
confession and then “a Christian obediently stands upon his con- 
fession.” This means that Christ is confessed not only in pure 
doctrine but also in the whole internal and external life of His 
church, which constantly receives its form through its confes- 
sion and suffering, and which form is itself a confession of its 
freedom in Christ. 

This insight, wrung from the crisis of the church’s existence 
in 1548, did not prevail in Lutheranism. The Melanchthonian, 
humanistic view of confession predominated: Christ determines 
doctrine through His Word, but the government determines the 
constitution of the church. Melanchthon’s teaching was that 
Christian freedom applied only to the forgiveness of sins whereas 
ecclesiastical order, like the secular order, was subject to human 
reason. Why, then, should it not be entrusted to the government? 
Thus, down to the present day, the freedom of the Lutheran 
Church has been betrayed by the government of the church 
through the sovereign. Lutheranism went through great crises, 
but neither the Thirty Years’ War (1648) nor the Democratic 
Revolution (1848) was able to arouse men to the truly Lutheran 
understanding of the freedom of the church for which Matthias 
Flacius had fought so passionately and bravely. 

Therefore it was inevitable that this same inner crisis should 
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become a deadly peril to the church after four hundred years, © 
when the totalitarian state of National Socialism was established 
in 1933 and the “government” was Adolf Hitler. The Fuhrer 
appointed Ludwig Miiller as Reichsbischof; he caused the officers 
of the church to be selected under pressure from the National 
Socialist Party; and in 1933 there was established through the 
“robber synod” of Wittenberg a national church in which the 
“leadership principle” was carried out. The pastors were to be 
sworn to Hitler by oath. It was hoped that ultimately even the | 
Roman Catholic Church would be incorporated in this wonder- | 
ful new structure. The state gave assurances that it was not en- | 
croaching upon the Confession of the church, even though the 
National Socialist Party and the “German Christians” were de- 
manding a “heroic, Germanic Christianity,” the introduction of 
the Aryan paragraph, and the elimination of the Old Testament. 

The situation was the same as that of 1548, with this differ- 
ence, that the devout Charles V cannot be compared with the 
nihilist Hitler. Sadly enough, however, the confusion in the 
church was also exactly the same as it had been four hundred | 
years before. Did not the state guarantee freedom of doctrine 
and confession? Could one offer resistance in the name of Christ 
when the “government” took over the unification and organiza- 
tion of the church? Did not the state have the right, under the | 
divine “order of creation,” to introduce into the church as well | 
as the state the leadership principle together with its ideas of | 
race, people, and empire? The mass of average Christians and 
many pastors felt that faith was a private, interior matter and 
had nothing to do with politics and church organization. One 
should let church politics alone and keep peace in the church. 
Just as Melanchthon had come to his downfall because of his 
false conception of the meaning of confession, so in 1933 
church officials, theologians, and pastors succumbed to the same 
temptation. 

But wherever there was a living faith in the gospel, pastors, 
theologians, and congregations recognized that this attack upon 
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the head of the church was directed at Christ himself and that this 
was an occasion for confession (casus confessionis). At first the 
Lutheran territorial churches sought to defend their confessional 
stand over against the National Socialist union church. But it was 
all too clear that the issue was not merely a matter of organiza- 
tional questions. The state—as in 1548—directed its total attack 
upon the external structure of the church in order to undermine 
it and enslave it internally. To this the “Confessing Church” 
opposed an equally total resistance. Lutherans and Reformed 
fought side by side. The confessional synods, the emergency 
church governments, and the councils of brethren (Bruderrate) 
in the congregations gave to the church an order and a voice of 
its own which acknowledged Christ as its sole Lord. The first 
thesis of the Barmen Declaration merely emphasized what Luther 
had all his life demanded in his protest against every kind of 
“compulsion” in the church, a protest which is clearly formulated 
in the Lutheran Confessions. The unhappy heritage of the 
Melanchthonian spirit confused the struggle of the Confessing 
Church and brought with it many tensions and bitternesses within 
its own ranks. But it did become clear that even where the battle 
is concerned with church order, bishops, ordinations, keys to 
the churches, the right of assembly, and collections, Christ him- 
self is confessed or denied “in casu confessionis.” Both doctrine 
and church order grow solely out of our confession of the Lord 
of the church. The men of the Confessing Church broke through 
the “gloomy fear that confuses all our thoughts like a thick fog” 
(Flacius) and experienced the truth of the statement that “God 
Himself upholds His Church and not those who think they are 
holding up heaven upon their shoulders to keep it from falling” 

(Aepinus). While many pastors went astray and preached the 
“gospel of the booted princes,” in the Confessing Church men 
learned the truth of Flacius’ statement, “If you hunt, they will 
run; if you run, they will hunt you.” Flacius’ admonition that 
“Christians must see to it that Lutheran—that is, steadfast, not 
philosophical—theologians are raised up in the churches” proved 
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to be of utmost timeliness in the new crisis of the church. 


FREEDOM OF THE CONGREGATION, AUTHORITY OF THE CHURCH! 

“Your task is not to speak your modest opinion but the fixed | 
truth of Almighty God,” wrote Flacius to Melanchthon. ‘The: 
Interim controversy proved that Luther’s church was left after: 
his death not only without its own peculiar confessional structure: 
and order but also without the authority of ecclesiastical leader-: 
ship. After Luther’s death the strongest spiritual authority lay in: 
the Wittenberg faculty. Melanchthon and his colleagues, as the: 
“chief leaders,” should have taken the lead and, “because of their 
office, cried out, ‘Stand fast!’ . . . but instead they cry ‘Retreat,, 
retreat!’ The theologians ought to have exercised their authority) 
publicly, before the whole church, and summoned the congrega- 
tions to resist and not to have written private letters urging them) 
to yield. Again and again Flacius lashes out against the silence of} 
the theologians who have become “dumb dogs” (Isa. 56:10) and 
delivered the congregations unwarned and unadvised to the 
enemy. In the face of this hopeless silence, he is convinced tha 
“as a simple, public preacher, he is compelled by the command- 
ment of Christ to say this to the Church and reprove them (the 
theologians) in public before the Church.” | 

On the other hand, Flacius also saw that Melanchthon had: 
abused his ecclesiastical authority by surrendering the freedom 
of the church in secret negotiations with the statesmen without 
submitting these to the pastors and congregations for decision. 
Here, he said, Melanchthon assumed a right which did not belong 
to him. “The teachers were given to the Church by Christ, asi 
Paul says (I Cor. 3:22), to be its servants and not its masters, in 
order that the freedom of the Church may be the more apparent.” 
For it must be made manifest that “the power of the keys, namely, 
the whole government of the Church, has been given to the whole: 
visible Church.” 

Flacius discerns that the true spiritual authority of the min- 
istry and the freedom of the congregation are inseparably depend- 
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ent upon each other. In both, the church confesses that Christ 
through His Word is the sole authority in the church. Therefore 
the theologians dare not secretly sell the freedom of the church, 
as if it were “their own, like a cow,” nor should they publish 
“their presumptuous, long-winded opinion” in obsequious docu- 
ments. They must rather speak with absolute authority and pub- 
licly exhort men’s consciences in the name of Christ: “Thus saith 
the Lord.” And when they summon the congregations to confes- 
sion in the name of Christ they are at the same time respecting the 
freedom of ‘“‘Christ’s sheep, who should listen solely to the voice 
of the one Chief Shepherd, Jesus Christ.” 

After Luther’s death the Lutheran Church lacked a seat of 
genuine spiritual authority and leadership. True, it was endowed 
with great men who exercised this spiritual authority by reason 
of special charism. But otherwise the theologians disputed over 
doctrinal opinions, expounded the closed corpus of the Confes- 
sions, and lectured the congregations until, surfeited with Ortho 
doxism, they fell into Pietism and Rationalism. Finally, when 
theology itself had passed through the crises of the Enlightenment, 
Idealism, ote and Liberalism, there was still nothing there 
but “opinions,” but no spiritual authority in the ministry of the 
church, which, in the face of intellectual movements and political 
and social events, would have authoritatively set before the con- 
gregations the truth of the gospel in a new confession and sum- 
moned them to confess. 

The want of a genuine spiritual authority led inevitably to 
catastrophe in 1933, when the “German Christian” seized power 
in the church and droves of orthodoxists, liberals, and romanticists 
succumbed to the National Socialist heresies. It was only in the 
struggle of the Confessing Church that there came into being a 
new spiritual authority which summoned the pastors and congre- 
gations to resist in the name of the Confession. Countless theologi- 
cal statements and synodical resolutions sought to express the 
authoritative “word to the congregations.” The Scriptures and 
the Confessions of the Reformation again became the solid basis 
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for confessing the living Christ. However, while all agreed that 
the time for confession in the face of the pagan state had come 
as never before, there were neverthelss as many minds as men when 
an answer was required to the question, What is meant by “con- 
fession” and what are its implications for the organization of the 
church, its relation to the state, and its rejection of the neo-pagan 
doctrines of National Socialist religion? Severe tensions and bitter 
misunderstandings among themselves made the struggle even more 
difficult for the confessional brethren, though all of them desired | 
only to confess their Lord. This generation had to pay the price 
for the fact that the churches of the Reformation had for centuries | 
allowed to fall into decay the authority of spiritual leadership, 
whose office it is to take an authoritative position in the name of 
Christ with regard to the false doctrines of the time and the order 
and freedom of the church, and to express this position in a clear | 
confession addressed to the congregations and the world. Worst, 
however, was the revelation of negligence in the congregations. A 
motley jumble of individualistic “Christian” convictions ruled the 
minds of men. They were instructed by orthodox or liberal pas- 
tors, but little concern was expended on their ability to make their | 
own judgments in questions of faith. They had never had to take 
a binding position in matters of faith. How were they to know 
what confession meant and how should they be in a position to 
make decisions based on the gospel, which in the face of almighty 
National Socialism signified that they were prepared to face mar-| 
tyrdom? With shame and with gratitude we had the experience | 
of seeing, as it were, a miracle of the Holy Spirit: many congre-| 
gations, lay people, and pastors of the Confessing Church with- 
stood the great test of faith to the bitter end. 

Since the collapse, the Lutheran and Reformed Churches have 
been struggling to translate into action these fundamental Chris- | 
tian experiences gained in the church struggle, the same experi-| 
ences which once before had been quickly forgotten after the) 
Interim controversy of 1548-51. A seat of genuine spiritual, 
authority and ecclesiastical leadership needs to be re-established. 
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The external order of the church must be so fashioned upon the 
basis of the gospel that the church’s reliance on Christ as its sole 
lord will become manifest in its freedom before the world. The 
church must learn, in its life in the world, in its worship and 
service, in the constitution of the congregation, in its attitude 
toward the moral, political, and social questions of the time, to 
confess Christ himself and to understand that this confession is 
the living embodiment of that which has been committed to it 
in the precious treasure of the gospel. 

This earnest and difficult struggle of brethren working to- 
gether bore fruit at the Eisenach church assembly in July, 1948, 
where the United Lutheran Church in Germany (VELKD) and 
‘the Federation of Evangelical Churches in Germany (EKID) 
‘received at least a preliminary organization. This must be only 
the beginning; but now we have a church which received its form 
from a real Confession and not from any secular power and which 
‘is ready to hear the voice of its Chief Shepherd and bear new 
witness to Him in the face of the thousandfold errors and needs 
of the world. 

May it be given to us, in the words of Flacius, to remain 
joyful voyagers like Martin Luther, who like a third Elijah 
‘stepped out of the safe ship of a church in which there was no 
persecution and, keeping his gaze on the Word alone, hastened 
over the waves to Christ and reached the goal! 
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By ConrAD BERGENDOFF 


Rock Island, Illinois, U.S. A., 


Nathan Séderblom, one of the most acute of the students of religion | 


in this century, early in his career wrote a little book on “Reve-: 


lation.”’ After a lifetime of reflection on the religions of man- 


kind, he returned to the same theme, partly in a new edition of } 


the earlier volume,” partly in the Gifford Lectures* which were 
interrupted by his death. In his early treatise he had proposed 
that the religious geniuses of the race might be divided into two 
groups; indeed, that religion itself might be viewed from one of | 
two standpoints, namely, that of the interpreters of the mysticism 
of infinity, and of the mysticism of personality. At the end of his 
career he saw no reason to change this analysis, except to add 
that the two are not mutually exclusive, but one or the other so 
predominates as to determine the character of the religion. The 


mysticism of infinity is that of the oriental religions and of an) 
influential tradition in medieval Christianity. In the East, only’ 
Mazdaism is an exception, and it belongs in this respect with the 


religion of the Bible, which represents the mysticism of person- 


ality. “God—is He the vast, silent ocean of infinity, who longs to: 


let all the individual, separated parts again flow together in peace-. 
ful slumber, without form and name into His shadowy embrace? 
Or God—is He the overpowering, inflaming, burning, holy love, 


who creates and wills personal life?” * 


* Uppenbarelse religion, in Skrifter i teol. o. kyrkl. amnen tillignad. C. A. Toren} 


(Uppsala, 1903), pp. 199-253. 


° Uppenbarelse religion, av Nathan Sdderblom, Andra genomsedda och tillékade 


upplagan (Uppsala, 1930). 
* The Living God. The Gifford Lectures, 1931 (London, 1933). 
*Uppenbarelse religion, p. 72. 
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I am seeking in this study to define the character of revela- 
tion in Christianity, and to draw some kind of boundary line 
between what is and what is not revealed therein. Séderblom’s 
distinction appears to me to be a valid and a fruitful one, helping 
to set off the Christian faith from a whole hemisphere of religious 
experience which exists and has existed in its own forms, but 
which ought not to be confused with the central facts of the 
Hebraic-Christian tradition of religion. Indeed, some of the 
‘great problems of Christian thought have arisen from attempts to 
‘bring into its sphere alien elements from this other realm of 
mysticism. Again and again the teachers of Christianity have had 
to shake off these foreign invasions, and to defend the independ- 
ence of the revelation which gave it birth. In our own day a fel- 
low-countryman of Sdderblom’ has given us a brilliant demon- 
stration of how a root idea of Christianity became entangled with 
all sorts of existing conceptions, so that even the meaning of agape 
has had to be rescued from eros connotations. It can be of no less 
importance to safeguard the notion of revelation in Christianity 
from the many and mixed opinions that have gathered like bar- 
nacles on this word through its voyage down the years. 

Need it be said that Christianity is not a revealed religion? 
Only because of the careless usage of language, which in this case 
implies that a whole system of beliefs, rites, rules somehow was 
‘miraculously let down like the sheet in Peter’s vision, with all its 
strange cargo, for the eye of man to behold. Actually revelation 
in the Christian sense takes place within very narrow boundaries, 
and there is no miraculous uncovering of all that enters into our 
word, “religion.” To put our meaning very succinctly, there is 
no revelation of a religion so that we can speak of Christianity as 
a revealed religion, but the revelation is a revelation of God, and 
the Christian religion is a consequence of that revelation. 

The distinctive element in the revelation of God, which the 


5 A. Nygren, especially in Den Kristna Karlekstanken Genom Tiderna. Eros och 
Agape, I iSesckhoki 1930), II (1936). Translated by A. G. Hebert, Agape and 
Eros. A Study of the Christian Idea of Love (London: S. P. C. K., 1932-39). 
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Christian faith proclaims, becomes apparent when we set the 
religions of “infinity-mysticism’” over against the “personality-. 
mysticism” of Sdderblom’s division. For the former speak of an 
absorption into the being of God. The individual loses his iden-: 
tity as he becomes one with the Whole. Thus the nature of God 
becomes central, even if man’s nature ceases to exist as it loses: 
consciousness of self in the Other. But in the biblical record of } 
revelation there is little said of the nature of God. We might even |) 
go so far as to claim that God does not reveal himself. He does} 
reveal His relationship to us—but beyond that we do not know 
Him. 

This distinction, I believe, is an important one. For again we 
are misled by careless use of the language to imply by the term 
“revelation of God” that God has revealed himself fully to us. 
But it is the mystics, not the Scriptures of the Old and New Tes- 
taments, which dare direct the eyes of man to the nature of God. 
Those who have learned the language and the arts of Neo- 
platonism can speak of the vision of God as the supreme bliss of 
man, but this is another language than the men of the Bible heard. 
To Moses came a voice, “Thou canst not see my face: for there 
shall no man see me, and live” (Exod. 33:20). And to Timothy) 
Paul describes “the King of kings, and Lord of lords” as One 
“who only hath immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto; whom no man hath seen, nor can see” (I Tim. 
6:15-16). | 

It is well that we recognize this limitation of revelation in the 
Christian proclamation. We know only so much of God as He 
has revealed concerning our relationship to Him, and His to us, 
but of His being and nature we are not competent to speak. 
Thomas Aquinas was following pseudo-Dionysius and a non- 
biblical tradition when he assayed to write of the nature of God. 
Religion shares with science its ignorance of the ultimate in the: 
universe, and must confess that there is a threshold over which we 
cannot go into the mysteries of the Unknowable. This Deus) 
Absconditus was a reality to Luther, and in the treatise where he 
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| broke lance with Erasmus he penned a passage which has lost none 
| of its relevance even after four centuries. “He is God, for whose 
: will neither ground nor reason can be given which might serve as 
standard or guide, since nothing is on the same level or higher than 
this will which itself is the standard for everything. If there were 
any standard or guide or ground or reason for it, it could not con- 
-tnue as the will of God. For what He wills is not the right because 
He ought to or should have willed it, but because He Himself wills 
It, therefore what happens ought to be the right. Ground and 
reason can be ascribed for the will of a created being, but not for 
: the will of the Creator, unless perchance you set another creator 
over Him.’’® 

But if we draw sharply the line in that direction, indicating 

that beyond this point man cannot go in understanding the nature 
of God, it is only to make more clear what lies on this side of the 
line. We may not approach the burning source of infinite light, 
but there is a light on our earth which is the source of all life. In 
the unfathomable truth of God’s being we lose all sense of direc- 
tion, but His will for us is revealed in the form of a human figure 
whose manhood is the standard for human life. Ecce homo is also 
Ecce humanitas. 

“The God of Abraham, of Isaac, of Jacob” —this is the Old 
Testament designation of the God revealed to the fathers. In the 
very dawn of the New Testament church, Stephen, reminding 
his hearers that this was the voice that Moses, too, heard, saying, 
“Tam the God of thy fathers, the God of Abraham, and the God 
of Isaac, and the God of Jacob .. . . 1 am come down to deliver 
jthem” (Acts 7:32, 34), interpreted the Just One (vs. 52) whom 
His people had not received as Him whom the prophets had 
“shown before.” And the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
‘even more clearly saw the relationship between the older and the 


: °Om Den Trilbundna Viljan (Uppsala, 1925), pp. 205-206. Translation of De 
Servo Arbitrio by Gunnar Rudberg. Those who know Luther will not interpret this 
‘to mean, what is is right. For who more than Luther has emphasized the power of 
another will than God’s in this world? But he does mean that the establishment of the 


ultimate criteria of what is right is not a function of the creature. 
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recent revelation. “God, who at sundry times and in divers man-> 
ners spake in time past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in, 
these last days spoken unto us by his Son, whom he hath appointed | 
heir of all things, by whom also he made the worlds” (Heb. 1: 1-2)..) 
Not only do the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments : 
exhibit a remarkable consistency in describing the revelation of 
God in the terms of the voice—a speaking, a word, communica- 
tion from person to person—but (a necessary corollary) revela-, 
tion implies a Person who speaks and persons who hear. Further- | 
more the revelation has to do with events, and the purpose and/ 
meaning of events. If there are references to the majesty and 
power of God revealed in the marvelous works of creation, such 
references are immediately related to a God who works His 
purpose in the lives of people. Scripture is not a drawing away 
of stage curtains merely to present vast star-filled heavens or 
infinite vistas of geologic time on earth or sea. Such a “revelation 
in nature” is strangely absent in these records, and romantic ages 
have missed in them a literature replete with the sentiments of 
aesthetic Heimweh. The objective of the God revealed to the 
fathers had to do with history, with critical moments in the destiny 
of a nation, or with times of temptation when the character of 
individuals was being tested as through fire. “In the days of Ahaz,. 
... Rezin the king of Syria, and Pekah, . . . king of Israel, went } 
....to war against Jerusalem. ... Then said the Lord unto Isaiah, 
Go forth now to meet Ahaz,” and “Thus saith the Lord God, .. . 
If ye will not believe, surely ye shall not be established” (Isa. 7). 
And “in the days of Jehoiakim the son of Josiah, king of Judah, 
unto the end of the eleventh year of Zedekiah the son of Josiah, 
king of Judah, unto the carrying away of Jerusalem captive, . . ., 
then the word of the Lord came unto” Jeremiah, “See, I have this'}. 
day set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to root out,, 
and to pull down, and to destroy, and to throw down, to build, 
and to plant” (Jer. 1). | 
Eddington has a section in his Nature of the Physical Universe: 
entitled ““Time’s Arrow.’ As far as nature is concerned, he con-, 
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tends, there is no direction. You can explain developments as easily 
backward as forward. And Huxley j in a more recent volume sone 
when he claims that purposes in life are not found but are made.’ 

The purpose depends on the viewpoint, the viewpoint implies a 
viewer, a person, and it is in persons that we find purposes or ends. 
Nature has no purposes in itself. Any purposes in the created 
‘universe are the purposes of intelligence,’ and the sphere of reve- 
lation is the sphere of purpose. The God of Abraham, of Isaac, 
‘of Jacob, of Moses, of Isaiah, of Jeremiah is the God who reveals 
meaning in the history of a people, chosen in the sense that every 
choice has sense, because there is an objective to be attained. The 

rophets put an arrow onto the compass of human experience and 
gave the race an indication of direction. 

The individual often enough feels he cannot make “head or 
tail out of life.” Peoples and races have done little better. It is 
worthy of note that in the areas where religions of “infinity mysti- 
cism’’ have prevailed, there is no philosophy of history. The figure 
of Sisyphus endlessly rolling his stone up the hill of human difh- 
culty, only to have to do it all over again, is the myth that repre- 
sents the view of human activity where the circle rather than an 
depicts its meaning. History had its inception in revelation, 
and ever since has tried to find purpose in the manifold phenomena 
of human events. Not even philosophy guarantees any explanation 
of the most universal experience of mankind—death. That is why 
Bertrand Russell can give no other answer than a great negation, 
Phen he reduces it—and all else—to Nothing.*® But explanations 
of death and of life are inseparable and all of one piece. 
| In revealing that there is a direction in human life, an arrow 
of time and a meaning in existence, the prophets discovered a rela- 


= 


7 The Nature of the Physical Universe (London: Macmillan, 1944), pp. 68 ff. 
| *J. Huxley, Evolution: The Modern Synthesis (New York: Harpers, 1942), p. 576. 


*° Cf. Eddington, op. cit., p. 244. “The mind has by its selective power fitted the 
orocesses of Nature into a craic of law or a pattern largely of its own choosing, and 
n the discovery of this system of law the mind may be regarded as regaining from 
Nature that which the mind has put into Nature.” 


104 Free Man’s Worship,” in Mysticism and Logic, Norton, 1929. 
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tionship between God and man which is the central truth of all. 
humanity. Man became a responsible being when God spoke to} 
him. It is a curious perversion of all the facts of religious history’ 
which makes man the creator of his God and thinks it an explana: 

tion of those facts to say that man creates god in his own image. | 
Such an explanation gives only the vaguest reason why man should! 
be about the business of god-making at all, if the notion is aj} 
product of man’s brain. Man thinks and talks about God only } 
because God has first intimated to man that He is and that He has ; 
something to tell man. Even what man thinks himself to be is ai} 
consequence of what he thinks God is, and the history of thought 
indicates that man first conceived God as a person before he 
thought of himself as a person. “Nay, it may even be said,” Pro- 
fessor Webb declared in his Gifford Lectures, “that it was the 
religious and theological interest in the Personality of Christ, con- 
ceived as being at once God and man, which actually afforded the 
motive and occasion of undertaking the investigation of the nature 
of Personality in men generally.”’** It is easy to say that man creates 
God in his own image, but the real problem is to explain how mani} 
came to have the image he has of himself. The doctrine o 
the Imago Dei may seem to be an elementary one, occurring a 
it does on the first page of Scripture, but in fact it is a very ad- 
vanced idea. An image, after all, has meaning only in relationship 
to that which it reflects. The image of God presupposes a knowl- 
edge of the God shadowed forth in the image. Faith in man is 
much a result of revelation as is faith in God. The obverse of thi 
statement 1s that an age which has lost faith in God has lost faithi 
in itself. But where faith has heard a voice speaking, there is « 
concept not only of the Person who speaks but of a personality 
who hears. There is nowhere in the Bible any discussion of ho 
God can speak to man, as if a philosophy of communication wer 
a prerequisite to hearing, but on every page is the implied assertions 
that God has spoken and therefore man can hear and speak. Th 


“God and Personality. Gifford Lectures, First Course, 1918, by C. C. Webl 
(London: Macmillan, 1920), p. 20. 
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creation of the ear is as much a miracle as the loosening of the 
tongue! He has spoken to persons—‘“Abraham, Isaac, Jacob,” 
Moses, Elijah, Isaiah, Jeremiah—who thereby have become con- 
‘Scious of a new meaning in their own existence, and of a purpose 
in the events of their people. That people is itself a result of the 
creative word spoken to its leaders, and the history of the people 
‘is charted on the lines of obedience to or rejection of the word 
that came to it. 

An eminent archaeologist of our generation who has spent 
much of his life in assaying the ruins in the Jordan Valley wrote 
‘recently of the contrast between the destinies of the peoples in 
jthat valley. “Why it was that an inspired handful of religious 
) geniuses in Israel and Judah developed the idea of one great God, 
_and that the people of the Book has maintained itself to this very 
iday, while Edom and the Edomites and the other contemporary 
kingdoms and peoples of Transjordan have long since disappeared 
(into the limbo of the past, is explained by the rational as an acci- 
dent of history, and by the religious as the result of the handiwork 
jof God.”” An accident of history is hardly a rational explanation, 
and “the religious” can find rational aspects in the handiwork of 
| God. One of the foremost Old Testament scholars of our day 
} finds a clue to the destiny of Israel in the “problem of the suffering 
fof the innocent.” “In the background, in Israel as in Babylonia, is 
)a universal oriental wisdom doctrine, according to which a rigor- 
ous law of compensation reigns in the world: the good fares well, 
the evil fares ill. When this law came into conflict with reality, the 


fi, 
(rule of the world. This dulls the point of suffering, sets the suffer- 


22 Nelson Glueck, in Biblical Archaeologist, Dec., 1947, p. 84. 
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his faith and bide the blessing.”’* The contrast is illuminating. 

These various lines—that revelation concerns persons and 
peoples, that it has to do with the discovery of meaning and pur 
pose in historical action, that somehow it casts light upon the prob 
lem of human suffering—all converge in the revelation of the cen 
tral figure of the New Testament, Jesus, “the Son of the livingy 
God.” 

When the New Testament describes Him as the Word of 
God, it refers to an act of God which is something more than a 
revelation of a doctrine. Here is not a teaching, but a Perso 
whose deeds communicate to man God’s will for his destiny. I 
a unique sense He made history when He opposed His kingshipy; 
to both the Roman conception of legionary power and to the 
Jewish idea of a regal Messiah. That suffering and bearing the; 
consequences of the sins of man could be the means whereby a; 
new life might be created in the hearts of mankind, was a course; 
that made no sense to the wise and seemed to bring no reward to 
the pious. But resurrection and passion are so closely weldediiy 
together in the language of revelation that no logic can separate: 
them. They are the deeds of a life unique in human experience.|} 
God not only said something at Calvary and at the tomb. He did 
something, something not less mighty in its consequences than 
the results which flowed from the act of creation itself. Phillips: 
Brooks used to remark on the mornings of Christian faith: Christ- 
mas morn, Easter morn, Pentecost morn. Something new dawnsi 
which cannot be explained in categories of what had been. The 
Sun of righteousness went up, and a new day is here for thos 
who have not locked themselves up in the tomb of the dead. When 
Christian theology uses this imagery of a new day, a new aeon,} 
new heavens, new earth, it is no mere translation of the language 
of natural phenomena into a language of religion, but the Chris 
tian mind has to use the most marvelous of physical facts to 
describe the new which breaks the mould of the past. The reve-j 


* Joh. Lindblom, in Svensk Teologisk Kvartalsskrift, 1947, No. 4, pp. 357-8. | 
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lation is of a new spiritual power which has entered into the 
course of human life, a power that gives humanity meaning and 
establishes a standard and goal by which the direction and posi- 
tion of mankind can be measured. 

One becomes aware of the vast difference between the mysti- 
cism of “personality” and the mysticism of the “infinite” when 
the eschatology of the former is set over against the goal of the 
latter. Whereas the perfection of Yoga causes all individuality to 
disintegrate in the Ultimate Principle, making the painful con- 
ciousness of the individuals of history an error and a delusion, 
he revelation that culminated in Jesus Christ uses terms which 
signify personal life, social organization, and eternal relationships 
detween a created people and its God. The arrow of prophecy 
ointed unceasingly toward the Holy City, the People of God, 
and the coin of this realm is words like grace, justice, righteous- 
ness, peace. “Therefore will the Lord wait, that he may be gracious 
anto you, and therefore will he be exalted, that he may have mercy 
ipon you: for the Lord is a God of judgment: blessed are all they 
shat wait for him. For the people shall dwell in Zion at Jerusalem: 
thou shalt weep no more” (Isa. 30: 18-19). In the fullness of time 


( 
| ne appeared, out of the context of this prophecy and this people, 
ho widened the perspective of God’s concern so as to compre- 
nend all of earth’s people, and who deepened the insight into the 
nature of this kingdom by proclaiming faith in God and His 
jevelation as the constitutive principle of a new Jerusalem. His 
tedemption was not the annihilation of the individual, but the 
placing of the individual into a relationship with God and with 
. men so that all the powers of his unique self might con- 
ribute to the wealth and concord of a redeemed mankind. For- 
hiveness of sin is worlds apart from a contempt of self, and the 
king up of one’s bed and walking is Christianity’s distance from 
| philosophy that seeks the individual’s release on a bed of nails. 
Equally far is the Christian revelation from a modern form 
if infinity-mysticism which makes “Nothingness” the ultimate 
oe of human life. We have histories of the idea of eternal 
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life. It would be a valuable study which traced the notion of 
eternal death as the end of man. For our modern period the story 
would have to go back at least to the Renaissance, when the eyes 
of man began to focus on closer distances but at the expense of? 
the wider horizon of immortality. Can it be that out of the East, 
along with so much else that influenced the life of the West, 
form of mysticism accompanied the new interest in science, 
which, quite apart from science itself, infected the scientist with; 
the faith that ultimately man merges into the indistinguishable: 
all? There is no necessary connection between science and the: 
doctrine of the mortality of man, and Whitehead has trace 
science’s inevitability to the Fate of Greek tragedy. “The pilgri 
fathers of the scientific imagination as it exists today are the great 
tragedians of ancient Athens, Aeschylus, Sophocles, Euripides; 
Their vision of fate, remorseless and indifferent, urging a tragi 
incident to its inevitable issue, is the vision possessed by science.””’ 
The Christian revelation is persuaded neither by the éveyen of th 
Greeks or the Ultimate Oneness of Hegel which issues in Engel’ 
and Marx’s limitation of human hope to this terrestrial experience 
There is not much difference between the suicide of the indi 
vidual or of the race in western Nihilism and the suicide of th 
self in oriental mysticism. It is of the very essence of Christia 
revelation that the purpose of human life finds its fulfillment i 
an eternal kingdom, a Heavenly City, where human life is not 
extinguished but endowed with its highest potentialities. And as}! 
in the case of the J7ago Dei, it can be claimed that the Heavenly 
City is no phantasmagoria mirrored on the horizon of man’ 
hopes and dreams,"” but that the supreme qualities of the socia 
life of humanity are a reflection on the earth of a vision given b 
God. The ultimate sanction for any semblance of order on eartl} 
is the opened heaven disclosing God on an eternal throne. 


“A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (London: Macmillan, 1926) 
p. 15. 

“Cf. The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth Century Philosophers, by Carl Beck 
(New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932). 
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This vision is something else than a disclosure of some kind 
‘of natural law, though some would hold to the latter and reject 
_ the former. But revelation of a divine purpose is the only Archi- 
_medes leverage that natural law has, and it is doubtful that suc- 
cess can attend the modern effort to base natural law on some- 
thing less than revelation. Catholic theology with its synthesis 
of Greek philosophy and scriptural doctrine has made natural 
| law a tertius quid which is neither revelation nor reason. But 
_ Protestant dogmatics only slightly modified the tradition when 
| it set general revelation over against special revelation. Natural 
| law and revelation in nature and history are thought of as within 
| the scope of reason. 
| Yet I venture to claim that any reference to natural law, to 
| the Creator, or to a reason capable of understanding any ultimate 
| purpose in nature or history, presupposes revelation. The history 
| of thought since the Renaissance gives no ground for believing 
| that men will believe in a natural law when they give up faith in 
) revelation. Rejection of revelation sooner or later leads to the 
| rejection of reason itself as an absolute arbiter. The path goes not 
| from faith to reason but from faith through reason to doubt and 
| agnosticism. When man loses faith in God he is on the way to 
) lose faith in himself. 
The church has been a party to this disintegration, and in 
} some ways has accelerated the process. We have already men- 
| tioned the effect of infinity-mysticism on Thomas Aquinas and 
| his speculations on the nature of God. A similar effect may be 
| traced in a very important attitude in Protestantism, and its conse- 
| quences are subjects of debate today, especially in Lutheran 
( lands. A keen student of spiritual psychology in Sweden a cen- 
} tury ago, Henric Schartau, charged one of the favorite authors 
of devotional literature, John Arndt, with propagation of the 
| old mystical doctrine that in each soul there resides a spark of 
} divine life which no sin can touch.’® This doctrine is not in con- 


i se asta Nelson, “Nadens Ordning Enligt Schartau,” in Svensk Teologisk Kvar- 
i talsskrift, 1944, No. 1, p. 44. 
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formity with Lutheran theology, but few theologians have had 
the hearing that Arndt’s True Christianity has had. He has had 
a tremendous influence in shaping evangelical Christians in the 
direction of the cultivation of the inner life.17 He is one of the 
teachers of the church who has turned Lutherans in upon them- 
selves and has led them to question if they should be interested 
in the external life of the world. There is here a sort of denial of 
the world which is reminiscent of other forms of mysticism. 

With all of its sincerity, Pietism must still be charged with a} 
division of the life of man that has played into the hands of } 
rationalism, materialism, and secularism. It was not Luther’s inten- 
tion that some of his followers gave the interpretation which they 
did to the “world.” He fulminated against those who retreated 
from the battle of life into convents and monasteries. But among 
his spiritual descendants were those who retreated into doctrines | 
and sects as refugees from the stormy world. They restricted the 
purpose of revelation to little groups like themselves who monopo- 
lized the promises of God and made the spiritual life a code of 
morals within the confines of their experience. The rest of life | 
they dumped overboard into the sea of the world—politics, eco- 
nomics, statecraft, and even, in some cases, education. 

Thus while philosophy turned from faith to doubt, the 
church divided life into “spirit” and “world,” and while critics. 
were undermining the old foundations of thought, Christians left 
the world to its own devices and made the “spirit” a nonworldly | 
entity. Revelation, in this view, was supposed to give the indi-. 
vidual a source of faith and comfort but not much guidance or| 
power for the activities of men in human society. The modern 
state liked this theory and assigned religion to the private con- 
cerns of the individual. In public matters, the modern res publica, 
religion was out of place. 

Suffice it to remark here that the revelation of the purpose of | 


a Hilding Pleijel, “Johann Arndt och svenskt fromhetsliv,” in Svensk Teologisk 
Kvartalsskrift, 1938, No. 4, p. 332, characterizes Arndt as “the most influential figure | 
in Lutheran Christendom since the days of the Reformation.” 
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God for the creation of an eternal people justifies neither the 
absorption of the church in the medieval world nor the with- 
drawal of the church from the modern world. The awful truth, 
/ more evident today than ever before, seems to be that man can be 
utterly lost, and no saving grain of righteousness in his nature 


avails if the outward world is not challenged. A revelation whose 


_ history 1s replete with the appearance of prophets before kings 
_and pharaohs and emperors can hardly be appealed to when 


Christians decide that the kingdom is not of this world and there- 


fore needs no defense against it. But subservience of Christians 
in Lutheran lands toward any one in authority is hardly consistent 


with the original heroes of the church who dealt with city coun- 


_cils, dukes, and electors and who shook thrones in their proclama- 
tion of the will of God to their generation. Splitting life into 


spiritual and secular may have served the purposes of papacy and 
empire, of ecclesiolae and absolute sovereigns, but it is not to be 


justified by the scriptural revelation of the rule of God or by the 


modern tyranny of might. 
In the years that Arndt was incorporating the quietism of 


| Tauler into Lutheran teachings, a Lutheran king was preparing 


himself for intervention in international politics in order to safe- 


guard the faith of the Reformation. A renowned Swedish historian 


(H. Hyjarne) reminds us that Gustavus Adolphus was reared in 


/a home where Calvinistic influences were strong. His decision 


to act in the cause of the faith may thus be as much to the credit 


of the Reformed as of the Lutheran communion. But if this be 


so, let us not discount the deep piety of generations of Lutherans 


» who have known what they believed as revelation and have lived 
their lives accordingly. If one could combine the fervent devo- 
tion of Lutheranism with the moral awareness and activity of 
Puritanism, the evangelical church would afford to the world a 


truer picture of the sphere of revelation in Christianity. Calvinism 
caught something of the heroism of the Old Testament prophets 
who battled with wrong in high places, but Lutheranism sensed 
more deeply the mystery of sacrifice and suffering in the attain- 
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ment of spiritual victory.** Pietism in its concentration on the 
salvation of the individual lost the world horizon of biblical reve- 
lation and concealed a certain defeatism under the guise of passive 
waiting for redemption. Puritanism in its absorption in immediate 
problems and wrongs lost the sense of dependence on an ever- 
living Lord whose presence is as essential as His commands. Reve- 


lation has proved to be a larger sphere than any part of Christen- | 


dom has been able to comprehend in any one place or time. In 
the Christian sense, revelation is the making known of God’s | 


purpose in the affairs of men and nations, a purpose God himself 
works out, and it must needs be described in terms which encom- 
pass all of life and all the peoples of the earth. Of the revelation 
of the purpose of God Paul long ago confessed that “we have this 


treasure in earthen vessels” (II Cor. 4:7). And not infrequently 


in the history of the church the treasure and the vessel have been 
confused. While the vessel has more or less been shaped by its 
contents, there have been times when the bottle could not contain 
the wine but has been broken by forces from within. The church 
is not the bearer of revelation in the sense that it either compre- 
hends or controls it. It is more nearly true that the revelation 
creates and shapes the church. Which is to say that the church 
is under the judgment and compulsion of the revelation, so thar 
periodically the outward form is subjected to pressure and change. 


In one of those periods of internal transformation the church. 


was described as existing wherever the Word is preached in its 
truth and purity and the sacraments are administered according 
to the institution of Christ (Augsburg Confession). This is a con- 
fession that the church can only be a witness to a truth greater 


than itself. So long as it bears testimony to this higher Reality, it 
possesses power. But the moment it loses contact with the Vine | 


of which it is an engrafted branch, it is nothing. We witness to 


a God whose eternal and universal will is revealed as the sav- | 


ing power of love—if we have not that love, we are nothing. 


* Cf. remark of Jerome, quoted by Bengel, in Gnomon, on Matt. 4:4, “The Lord 
wanted to overcome the devil through humility, not through his might.” 
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It is also clear from the experience of the church that the 
interpretation and application of revelation are not inscribed tables 
fallen from heaven, but truths made legible by the blood and tears 
of hard-wrought deeds done in faith. In the doing of the Father’s 
will we begin to discern what the pattern is which He is seeking 
to achieve in human life. Not on mountain tops of transfiguration, 
but more often in the valleys and cities and hills of crucifixion we 
are apt to trace the path of God’s progress in making His will and 
way known to man. And the tabernacles we are so ready to build 
for Him and His prophets are all too temporary and small to hold 
the greatness of His glory. 

We come then to this conclusion as we consider the realm of 
revelation. The nature of Christian faith is not abstruse doctrine 

or mystical theory of substance and form, nor even institutional 
organization, but in the kerygma or communication which 
uniquely can bear the designation of the Word there is revealed 
a purpose which gives humanity its sense of direction. However 
lost in mist the beginnings may be, and however transcendent may 
be the glory of its eschatology, this Word has disclosed, through 
the lives and deeds of prophets, poets, priests, evangelists, and 
apostles, the meaning of the Person who gives being to all per- 
sonality and who out of the tragic remnants of a lost humanity 
creates a people fitted for a city which hath foundations, whose 
builder and maker is God. 


MARTIN LUTHER AND ! 
THE PROBLEMS OF OUR DAY 


By HERMANN ULLMANN’ 


Geneva, Switzerland! 


When there appears to be no way out of a perplexing situation, the; 
man who finds himself “in a blind alley” does well to take a “long; 
view” and let the problems and difficulties mature in his unconscious} 


mind. This purely psychological procedure is available to today’s; 
| 


— 


non-religious as well as religious man, within what he would cali 
reality—that is, within the narrow area which his senses can grasp and 
his reason can comprehend. 


For small crises in external life such a “long view,” biological in 
character, may suffice. Most often, however, modern man does not 
employ it. On the contrary, he evades apparently insoluble questions, | 
thrusts them aside, or seeks to avoid them by false responses which, 
like a prisoner tugging at his bonds, only aggravate the evil. At best,| 
he attempts partial solutions. Then, having dodged his problems too) 
often, when modern man faces a total crisis—that is, when his total 
existence becomes problematical and his system of illusions collapses: 
—this merely psychological or biological “long view” fails him be-! 
cause it leads nowhere. The “unconscious” supplies no answer, ma-; 
tures to no solution, no decision. No new horizons open up. Taking 
a “long view” without a goal will not do. The question is not only 
from what but also toward what one is to take a “long view.” 

This experience assumes the proportions of panic when large 
groups, perhaps a whole social class, takes to flight from the past. | 
Then it is no longer possible to flee to a calmer or more thoughtful 
neighbor, be it a father, a mother, a friend, or a teacher. The pro-| 
gressive decay of authority undermines community life, and finally’ 
the state becomes so burdened with responsibilities that they can be 
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met only by the use of force. The futile attempt to restore the 
worth of individual life by subjecting it to the whole community 
results in a complete debasement of the individual, and the panic, 
temporarily delayed, ends in chaos. 

Such is our situation. The transition in which we stand, even in 
its initial social, economic, political, or intellectual aspects, is beyond 
our ability to understand. Hence it becomes a judgment, not upon 
individual things and persons, but upon our whole existence. A 
whole generation must take a “long view” of itself. Such attempts 
are not new—at least not since Nietzsche and Kierkegaard. But a 
“long view” with what goal? 

Such a “long view” has been tried with “nature.” Certain groups 
have lived for almost a century on pantheism. This produced a 
faith in biology which has culminated in a religion of “blood and 
soil.” A return to the prehistoric and to pre-Christian history re- 
sulted, without unduly complicated or unforeseeable short circuits, 
im mass murder based upon racism. 

The synthetic deity of history has also failed. Spengler’s fatalism 
is the direct descendent of historical pantheism. Faith in the realiza- 
tion of any ideal on earth, a sort of this-worldly, secularized escha- 
tology such as ran its course in social utopias, has long been refuted. 
It has been refuted first of all by modern science, which no longer 
believes in the calculability of all natural phenomena and has again 
left room for God. It has also been refuted, in bolshevism, by the 
attempt to apply a no longer tenable mechanistic interpretation of 
the universe to the structure of society; a socialism which eventuates 
in a total state is not materially different from political totalitarianism. 

Remnants of Fascism and National Socialism, which deified the 
state and justified this on grounds of biological and historical pan- 
theism, are to be found today only in countries which have had no 
experience with such a synthetic deity. 

Man is inexhaustibly inventive in rearing idols as facades to hide 
God. It is an ancient urge. Ever since the serpent in paradise, reason 
has sought to separate itself from its original foundation in God. The 
medieval church and modern Roman Catholicism acknowledge rea- 
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son as a gift of God and as a bond between God and man. But this 
reason again and again contributes to the plight which led Adam to 
conceal himself. Selfmade gods can be avoided and contradicted; 


their authority is not inescapable. They can be changed and de=| | 
throned. One is not delivered over to the Biblical God in all his > 
terrible omnipresence and omnipotence. One does not have to take | 


those gods in deadly earnest—until God deals: with us in earnest. 
And God is dealing with us in earnest: first graciously in the 
souls of pioneers in suffering, struggling, and thinking, and then, if 


that does not suffice, in the present, tangible realities of individual 


life—society, state, and nation. 
We have not listened to those who pioneered for us in their own 
living and thinking. Now God deals with us directly. 


Partisan judgment veils from a great part of Christendom the 
fact that Martin Luther was one of the mightiest men ever to bear, 
experience, and triumph over the crisis which confronts us today. 
Since the waning of the Middle Ages countless cures of diseased souls 
have been effected. Many of these are unthinkable apart from Lu- 
ther, although some were effected in antagonism to him and others 
proved illusory. 

In the lonesomeness of his youth Luther experienced inwardly 
most of what later generations had to overcome. Pre-experience was 


his peculiar calling. There, at the edge of the declining Middle Ages, | 


he felt the ascendent dangers. While the humanist in him welcomed 
the bracing breezes of the new age, Luther was also aware of the 


approaching horrors. The decaying walls of the medieval synthesis | 
of ancient philosophy and Christianity were falling, a synthesis which | 
had found its strongest form in Augustine and Thomas Aquinas. | 
With the decay of this synthesis, the door was opened to pagan | 
magic. God’s Son, the one bridge from man to God, was veiled from | 
the eyes of believers. It was no coincidence that the Reformation | 
began with an attack on the traffic in indulgences. Here heathen | 


magic was detected in an especially visible outrage: the notion that 
God can be appeased by good works and sacrifices, the notion that 
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man can lift himself up to God in pagan eros without waiting for 
the condescending agape of God. The first act of the Reformation 
sprang out of an experience of God’s grace, out of that creative light 
which fell in the tower room of an Augustinian monk upon Paul’s 
words, “through faith alone.” Faith means never to trust oneself 
but in all things put one’s confidence wholly in God. It was an ex- 
perience which could not be mediated by words alone but only by 
repeated experiences of deepest need. It showed a whole generation, 
including opponents of Luther, a new way out of a seemingly hope- 
less situation. 


LUuTHER’s SOLUTION IN His Day 

Geniuses and their work are often treated by later generations like 
tremendous quarries from which stones are removed for the erection 
of new buildings. Luther especially has suffered such a fate. His 
prodigious versatility, the alertness of his reactions, his sometimes 
paradoxical combination of timeless profundity with timeliness, the 
breadth of his theological work and his struggle to create a new 
order in all the areas of life in which the old had collapsed, his revo- 
lutionary force and conservative loyalty, his readiness to shoulder 
responsibility and his conscientious tenacity, the piety which not 
even his bitterest antagonist questioned and his hard-hitting involve- 
ment in secular affairs—this versatility of a religious genius whose 
career unfolded itself in the confines of Germany but whose influence 
extended to all parts of the world has given any and everybody, 
friend and foe, the apparent right to appeal to him. Not only the 
literature of defamation, which. began with Cochlaeus and is con- 
tinued by modern scribblers, but also serious attempts at historical 
evaluation fluctuate with the times. Liberals have seen in Luther 
only the pathos of an anti-Catholic hero of liberty, others have seen 
in him only the zealous disciplinarian or the emancipator from the 
fetters of authority. Even when things developed in directions con- 
rary to his intention, Luther is held “responsible.” But there is no 
4Jse trying to refute those who make Michelangelo responsible for 
he decadence of late baroque or call Beethoven the corrupter of 
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music. To see only the contradictions is to fail to discern the essen- 
tial core of the man. 

The core of Luther, which appeals strongly to us because we} 
are in a plight similar to his, is trust in the Creator who gives mean-} 
ing to our life and therefore also to our sufferings. Luther’s theology 
of the cross means that God brings us nearer to Christ through the} 
sufferings he sends upon us. Where there is no tribulation, there isi, 
no Christian life. Suffering has a deep purpose. It is not external | 
success but nearness to God that determines the value of a life. Now 
one else can take over the responsibility which faith, sovereign even 
over life itself, places upon the individual soul. The freer from theg 
law this faith is in shaping life in this world, the more dependent itt} 
is upon God’s grace and upon faith in that grace—upon a faith whic 
is not merely an intellectual acceptance but a trust in God whic 
shapes all of life. 

Here the formative influence of Luther’s early Reformatio 
upon the life of central Europe and its eastern borders becomes¥ 
understandable. The Reformation had to replace the dilapidated 
knightly-clerical order of the empire with an order for civil life 
and for the beginnings of national autonomy. This required, int 
essence, an orderly retreat. To a far greater degree than is com- 
monly supposed, this was Luther’s situation. 


He is too often regarded as the violent, freedom-breathing, nois 
destroyer of medieval bonds. He was rather a restless and, because# 
of his faith, joyously deliberate assistant to the chaos which was 
breaking in upon Europe. Now he was in the vanguard, now at 


medieval life into the hazardous future. For a long time it was his 
deepest desire to make those old precincts habitable for a new gen} 
eration. When he stormed so churlishly, it was more than just theif 
style of the time; it was the grim anguish of a man who had vainly, 
sworn to the custodians of the old to preserve the old by giving ‘ 
a new and living form. Later, when Luther broke loose as the leaden} 
of the hosts which thirsted for freedom, he was compelled, as th 
leader, to throw himself against the radicals. 
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The disappearance of the idea of the empire—the only political 

idea that the German people ever possessed, for the nation-state 
idea was never indigenous—meant for Germans a great retreat from 
the main stage of history. Luther sought to make this an orderly 
retreat. He did so by means of that practical piety which made the 
ndividual, both prince and subject, responsible for keeping his life 
near to God while the structure of the old world collapsed. 
It is usually in a tone of apology or accusation that one speaks 
of Luther’s conflict with the enthusiasts. But this is the true Luther 
quite as much as the Luther of the Diet of Worms. Both the pope 
ind the enthusiasts set man in God’s place. Both alike placed faith 
n mortal danger. 

To be sure, by an attitude which is at once revolutionary and 
conservative, Luther established the foundations of political action 
10 deep that it became a dangerously long step to concrete political 
reconstruction. The inwardness of “faith alone” is adequate as a 
constructive principle for private life; it is the basis for that practical 
niety which hallows everyday living, and it has accomplished a 
zreat deal for centuries. But it is productive of an idealistic optimism 
which closes men’s eyes to demons and which fails in times of ulti- 
nate crisis. It makes of the state a kind of patriarchy. Its ethic 
ind piety result in a conception of the state which entrusts the wel- 
‘are of the community to the consciences (responsible to God alone) 
of both princes and subjects. These were not the materials out of 
which empires could be built, but this was of no concern to the 
seople of the medieval empire in central Europe who were hence- 
‘orth to endure all the tensions of the continent. Nevertheless, it is 
not to be overlooked that the miracle of central Europe’s recovery, 
within less than a century, after the Thirty Years’ War is incom- 
prehensible apart from the Lutheran parsonage. Nor is it to be for- 
rotten that the cordon of people in the East and Southeast which 
protected Europe from Asia for five centuries would not have held 
yut without the Reformation. By itself Roman Catholicism, whose 
reographical and spiritual center was much too remote, would not 
rave been able to keep these territories tied to Europe. 
| 
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In criticizing the political accomplishments of Lutheranism, itt 
should not be forgotten that it created a central Europe between 
West and East. It did so not by conscious political constructiony 
but by providing the soil of religious independence. Without Luther,} 
the Romanizing West (and its rationalism) would have advanced 
over central Europe to the threshold of Asia. Without the Reforma- 
tion, the central Europe to whose creative achievements the world 
has been indebted from the fifteenth to. the twentieth centuries would! 
not have been possible. The resistance of the Reformation prevented 
the old empire from slipping completely into the hands of a Spanish) 
imperialism which would have made central Europe into an append 
age of the West without being able to protect it against the East 
Without the Reformation, central Europe, together with the peoples: 
bordering on it, would have disappeared from history after the decay} 
of the medieval empire. 

The fact that Roman Catholicism reformed itself, not only ad 
ministratively but also inwardly, and that the later Reformatio 


movements of Zwingli and Calvin dominated and shaped parts off 
Europe which could not be held within the papal realm, would have 
been impossible without Luther and his early Reformation. This is 
not philosophy of history but a fact which is still evident in our day; 

The intellectual history of Europe grew out of the history ofl 
the Christian churches. The western national states with their over- 
seas ventures were formed by a reformed Catholicism which had 
allied itself with rationalism. Calvinism, combating rationalism and 
humanism, pressed on further toward the control of state and societ 
than did Lutheranism, it resulted in the often censured but never re- 
pudiated amalgamation of Christianity with political ideals, an amal 
gamation which believed in creating “the kingdom of God on earth.””} 
This has given momentum to every worldly eschatology from Rous} 
seau to Marx and Lenin. | 

Lutheranism, on the other hand, became more firmly established 
on its original conservative position and retreated to the ultimat 
resources of the Gospel. Luther has been criticized for making ak | 


tian doctrine too simple. Such criticism can be accepted if it means} 
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that Luther restored the direct relationship between the Gospel and 
man at the historical moment in which man was delivered up to 
modern autonomy and in which his relationship to the Gospel was 
imperiled. Luther put the stress upon that which was essential so 
that man, standing alone on the brink of his freedom, might hearken. 
Thus Luther became the great realist in an hour when all reality 
had to be viewed earnestly. He was taken hold of by the full actu- 
ality of God. Facing and living in that actuality, man must seck 
to master the tiny segment of life subjected to his consciousness and 
will. How, then, can man be so audacious as to overestimate his 
own handiwork and think of it as a sacrifice which can rise to God? 
Or how, on the other hand, can he suppose that he can bring the 
Kingdom of God into being in this narrow slice of reality which 
we call the earth? 
Rationalism shuts off the earth from the dark reality beyond 
human consciousness and will. Hence within this closed confine, 
rationalists enjoy a practical advantage over those who are more 
sensitive to supramundane reality than they are to the “reality” of 
this ‘world. But no one who lives in central Europe, near the East 
where demons never rest, and experiences total reality, can be con- 
tent with the closed shutters of rationalism’s world—not even if he 
desires to be. Of course, the rationalist who is also a Christian 
“knows” about that world beyond reason and will, but it remains 


for him something remote and strange, something as hostile as an 
elementary force. 

Luther was acquainted with the demons lurking on the threshold 
‘of the new freedom. He experienced their ravings in his inward life 
‘even before they broke into the realities of the modern world. He 
‘set himself against them. In view of their menace he considered the 
‘Catholic way to God, as it then appeared, unsatisfactory. Because 
‘of them he fought against rationalism and humanism. In passionate 
fear of them he delivered the enthusiasts over to the princes and made 
a pact with these territorial princes as the only orderly authority 
\which could take action. This was no reasoned subordination of the 
ichurch to the state, let us say in contrast to the Calvinistic subordina- 
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tion of the state to the church. It was rather a desperate attempt t 
give disintegrating central Europe, caught between East and West, 
an inward strength at a time when no one seemed able to afford it 
external support. If this inward strength was the Christian con 
science of prince and subject, their nearness to God, then it mattere 
not at all who supplied the outward strength in time of greatest peril, 


LUTHERANISM AND THE PROBLEMS OF TODAY | 

Another order of life is collapsing today: bourgeois and prole- 
tariat, accompanied by forces derived from Roman Catholicism, Lu+ 
theranism, and the later Reformation movements. Are these forces 
exhausted? Many say so and assert that the churches, fighting o 
various national fronts, have failed. 

Lutheranism has suffered very severe losses in the first and secon 
world wars, especially in eastern and southeastern Europe. Hence 
the inevitable, self-righteous reproach: Lutheranism has failed. Bu 
it has failed no more and no less than the other communions. Luther. 
who spoke to an age which was not yet secularized, in his whole 


life and teachings set forth guiding principles of effective resistance 
against any form of totalitarianism. 

When the German Empire was founded under Prussian reader 
ship in 1870, Lutheranism was given a task which led it away fro 
its original tendencies. The Prussian state was not a consequence © 
Lutheranism in the sense that France today is a product of the Ens} 
lightenment and the “most Christian king” or in the sense that 
Anglo-Saxon states are the consequence of Puritan dissent. Bis4 
marck’s state was rather an attempt to adapt central Europe to the 
nation-state development of western Europe. The territorial stated 
of Prussia moved toward a German national state, but it neithes) 
could nor wished to move any farther in this direction than was nec+ 
essary or possible in the existing situation between East and Westt} 
Bismarck himself was a realist in his moderation; he was quite fat 
removed from the nationalistic idealism of leading groups in thd 
nation. This was possible only because, after the Thirty Years’ Wai 
in Germany, Lutheranism had been weakened by the general on4 
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slaughts of the Enlightenment and had to a large extent lost its ties 
with its origin. In the consciousness of educated people Lutheranism 
was overlaid by a crust of idealistic philosophy and national liberal- 
ism, and this produced a kind of synthetic religion. The more the 
cultural development of Germany diverged from the religious, the 
stronger became the drive to weld them together by force or prop- 
aganda. Evidence for this may be seen in Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, 
a his social legislation, in Kaiser Wilhelm’s noisy foreign policy, in 
he formal democracy of the Weimar Republic and its Opposition, 
and finally in National Socialism. 

_ The cultural development of Germany was weakened by the 
fact that Catholicism went its own way and Protestantism continued 
i ts struggle with rationalism, albeit on a purely secular, worldly 
basis. By losing its metaphysical mooring (“faith alone”) Lutheran 
piety became purposeless and rootless, a romantic game or a cynical 
pursuit of success. So politics became “fate,” but it conflicted with 
the cultural consciousness of the nation, was carried on with a guilty 
conscience, and therefore became ever more violent. 


It is not Lutheranism that is to blame; it is the people and the 
nations which, while outwardly preserving their relationship to Lu- 


ither, were inwardly estranged from him. Those nations and groups 
jwithin nations which could remain Lutheran without conflict with 
jtheir political development—like the Scandinavian peoples, the Amer- 
ican immigrants, the Lutheran minorities of eastern Europe, and 
erman groups in the Resistance—did not go to ruin. 

| Without the rise of a new center for Europe, including the North, 
‘Europe is no longer thinkable. American understanding for central 
Europe and its spiritual foundations is necessary, and Lutheranism 


It is no coincidence that a new and growing interest in Luther’s 
3 heology is reported from America. This is an effort to return to 
\the historic origins of North America. More than that, it is an 
ieffort to get behind movements, which produced the ideas basic to 


| 


ithe American constitution, and to uncover, behind these Calvinistic 


: 


forms, the ultimate sources of the creative accomplishments of the 
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Reformation. It means going back to the beginnings of a revised 
Christianity, which was faced with the tasks of a new age, in the 
hope of finding there the answer to today’s questions. The “longs 
view” leads back to Luther, who stood on the threshold between 
old and new. It is a return from chaotic disintegration to the con- 
servative Luther, from today’s political failures to the great herald 
of a transcendent reality, from a collapsing human structure to the 
Creator and Mediator, from the self-glorification of man back to 
God’s grace, from an over-abundance of suffering to the meanin | 
of suffering. Indeed, Lutheranism, wherever it is alive, may find 
advantage and help in what critics have attacked—its unwillingness 
or inability to mold the state in the modern sense—for Lutheranis 
is less burdened by secular history than other communions. 

Each church has, in its own way, protected Europe from secu 
larization. Each has become burdened in a peculiar way with secu 
lar history. Each has achieved much and failed much. 


The different churches cannot simply be eliminated. If, however 
in view of the dangers of our time, they are to be brought togethe 
into a single source of strength, they must all return to their origi 
and, as far as possible, free themselves from secular accretions. Only 
when they are thus purified will they be able to understand them 
selves and come nearer to their common origin. This accounts fo 
the impulse in the world Lutheranism toward a study of itself. 

Perhaps the church as a whole needs, as in Luther’s time, t 
retreat out of political affairs, to return to Luther’s faith in the Deus 
absconditus whose ways are different from those of the history o 
the world. Quite properly many references are made today to Lu4 
ther’s Heidelberg Disputation in which he spoke of the hidden la 
of history in Paul’s famous words: “God chose what is foolish i 
the world to shame the wise, God chose what is weak in the worl 
to shame the strong, God chose what is low and despised in th 


world, even things that are not, to bring to nothing things that are’ 
(I Corinthians 1:27-28). 
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